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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

A Chronicle of the First Thirteen Years of the 
Reign of King Edward the Fourth. By 
John Warkworth, D.D. Edited, from the 
MS. now in the Library of St. Peter’s College, 
by J. Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
&e. &e. 4to. pp. 106. London, 1839. Printed 
for the Camden Society. 

Tuts Chronicle richly deserves its place among 

the historical tracts revived by the Camden 

Society. Though it has been referred to and 

consulted by several of our national historians, 

the doubts and darkness which hang over the 
period upon which it sheds its light render it 
peculiarly desirable to have the whole before us ; 
for, as Sir H. Ellis justly remarks in his ** Ori- 
ginal Letters” (Second Series), this portion 
of the reign of Edward, “‘ though removed 

{rom us scarcely more than three centuries, is 

still among the darkest on our annals. Its re- 

cords are confused, mutilated, and disjointed. 

They who wrote history in it had no talents for 

the task: and there was a ferocity abroad 

among the partisans of both the rival houses, 
which prevented many from even assembling 
the materials of history.’ ” 

And Mr. Halliwell as justly adds :— 

“The paucity of documents illustrating this 
period has, indeed, long been a matter of regret. 
To meet with one, then, so minute in parti- 
calars, abounding in new facts, and of indispu- 
table authenticity, cannot but be a matter of 
congratulation to the historian.” 

A preceding volume gave us a Yorkist ac- 
count of Edward’s landing at Ravenspur, and 
march to York and London; and this Lancas- 
trian view embraces not only that event, but 
all the previous and subsequent circumstances 
of the h 
and triumphs, the murders, executions, and 
ilaughters, which wasted this unhappy realm 
during these thirteen miserable years. The 
editor, after quoting various records and writ- 
ings, seems to lean to the belief that Henry VI. 
was slain in the Tower on the night that 
Edward entered London, viz. 21st May, and 
that Richard, duke of Gloucester, was a party 
to the deed :— 

“ Here is (he tells us) to knowe that Kynge 
Edwarde made oute commyssyons to many 
schyres of Englonde; whiche in a x. dayes 
ther came to hym, where he was, to the nowm- 
bre of xxx. m!\, and came withe the Kynge to 
Londone, and ther he was worschipfully re- 
ceyvid. And the same nyghte that Kynge 
Edwarde came to Londone, Kynge Herry, 
beynge inwarde in presone in the Tonre of 

ndone, was putt to dethe, the xxj. day of 

Maij, on a tywesday nyght, betwyx xj. and xij. 
of the cloke, beynge thenne at the Toure the 
Duke of Gloucetre, brothere to Kynge Edwarde, 
and many other; and one the morwe he was 
chestyde and brought to Paulys, and his face 
Was opyne that every manne myghte see hyme ; 
and in hys lyinge he bledde one the pament 
ther; and afterward at the Blake Fryres was 
broughte, and ther he blede new and fresche ; 
and from thens he was caryed to Chyrchesey 
abbey in a bote, and buryed there in oure Lady 
chapelle.”” 


At any rate such was the popular opinion ; 


and, of course, it lost no force after the death of 
Richard, and the succession of the rival race to 
the throne. But we turn to our present au- 


mysyone and commaundement, to the entente 
to have recistede the seide Duke of Clarence, 
and the Erle of Warwyke. Nevere the lattere, 


orrible struggle, the mutual reverses | 


thority :— | the seide Markes Montagu hatyde the Kynge, 

“The MS. which contains the Chronicle|and purposede to have taken hym; and whenne 
now printed consists of a folio volume of 225|he was withein a myle of Kynge Edwarde, he 
leaves of vellum, the last being pasted to the | declarede to the people that was there gaderede 
cover, and written not long after the last-men-| with hym, how Kynge Edwarde hade fyrst 
tioned event, a.p. 1473. Leland errs in maplenl gorge to hym the erledome of Northumber- 
that the MS. is in Warkworth’'s handwriting, | onde, and how he toke it from hym and gaff 
for it is evidently the work of a common scribe ;/it Herry Percy, whos fadere was slayne at 
we fortunately possess a note of presentation in| Yorke felde; and how of late tyme hade he 
Warkworth’s autography, and the facsimile of }made hym Markes of Montagu, and yaff a 
this, with a specimen of the scribe’scalligraphy,|pyes neste to mayntene his astate withe: 
will be found at the commencement of the} wherefor he yaff knoleage to his peple that he 
volume. The sentence with which Warkworth | wulde holde withe the Erle of Warwyke, his 
opens his memoranda is curious ; it is probable | brothere, and take Kynge Edwarde if he myght, 
that he had two copies of Caxton’s ‘Chronicle,’ |and alle tho that wolde holde with hym. But 
in one of which he had written his own cate-lemee one of the oste went oute frome the 
uation, beginning with the words ‘at the coro-|fellawschippe, and tolde Kynge Edwarde alle 
nacyoue of the forseyde Edward,’ and in the|manere of thynge, and bade hym avoyde, for 
other, instead of making a secoud copy of the} he was no3t stronge enoghe to gyff batayle to 
continuation, he simply made the reference ‘ as} Markes Montagu; and then anone Kynge Ed- 
for alle thynges that folowe, referre them to|warde haysted hym in alle that he myght to 
my copey, in whyche is wretyn a remanente [or |the towne of Lynne, and ther he ‘toke schyp- 
continuation] lyke to this forseyd werke’ [i. e. | pynge one Michaelmesse day, in the x. yere of 
written in the same manner as Caxton’s *‘Chron- | his regne, with Lorde Hastynges, that was the 
icle.’] The scribe who made the transcript of; Kynges Chamberleyne, Lorde Say, withe dy- 
Caxton now preserved at Peterhouse, had been | verse other knyghtes and squyers, passed and 
directed to refer from one manuscript to the|saylede overe the see into Flaunders, to his 
other for the continuation, and in so doing he’ brother-in-lawe the Duke of Burgeyne, for 
added Warkworth’s note of reference by way | socoure and helpe, &c. Here is to knowe, that 
of introduction to the new part, joining themjin the begynnynge of the moneth of Octobre, 
together by means of the words, ‘That is to|the yere of oure Lorde a m.ccce.lxx, the Bis- 
wytt, that.’” jshoppe of Wynchestere, be the assent of the 

We pass to the tenth year of Edward, when, | Duke of Clarence and the Erle of Warwyke, 
after subduing the insurrection in Lincolushire|went to the toure of Londone, where Kynge 
under Lords Willowby and Wellys, and others, |Herry was in presone by Kynge Edwardes 
Lord Scales, the queen’s brother, defeated the ;commawndement, and there toke hyme from 
Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick jhis kepers, whiche was no3t worschipfully 
near Southampton, and forced them to flee for |avayed as a prince, and no3t so clenly kepte as 
refuge to France: and we find here a singular |schuld seme suche a Prynce; thei hade hym 
proof how averse the popular feeling of the) oute, and newe arayed hym, and dyde to hyme 
country has ever been to cruelty, seeing that | grete reverens, and brought hyme to the palys 


even the horrors of these civil wars had not} 
brutalised the people :— ; 

“ And after this (we are told) the Kynge 
Edwarde came to Southamptone, and com. 
mawndede the Erle of Worcetere to sitt and 
juge suche menne as were taken in the} 
schyppes, and so xx. persones of gentylmen | 
and yomenne were hangede, drawne, and | 
quartered, and hedede; and after that thei) 
hanged uppe by the leggys, and a stake made 
scharpe at bothe endes, whereof one ende was. 
putt in att bottokys, and the other ende ther 
heddes were putt uppe one; for the whiche the 
peple of the londe were gretely displesyd ; and | 
evere afterwarde the Erle of Worcestre was 
gretely behatede emonge the peple, for ther | 
dysordinate dethe that he used, contrarye to 
the lawe of the londe.” 

From France the Lancastrians speedily re- | 
newed their attempts, and the tables were 
turned upon Edward, who had a very narrow 
escape, as is well related in the following :— 

‘©A lytelle before Michaelmesse, the Duke 
of Clarence and the Erle of Warwyke londede 
in the west countre, and gadered there a grete 
peple. The Lorde Markes Montagu hade 





gaderyd vi, m', men, by Kynge Edwardes com- 


of Westmynster, and so he was restorede to 


the crowne ageyne, and wrott in alle his lettres, 
wryttes, and other recordes, the yere of his 
regne, Anno regni Regis Henrici Sexrti qua- 
dragesimo nono, et readempcionis sue regie po- 
lestalis primo. Whiereof alle his goode lovers 
were fulle gladde, and the more parte of peple.”” 

The next and immediate turn of the wheel 
was Edward’s* landing, already mentioned, 
and the ascription of his victorious progress 
to the treachery of his brother Clarence; of 
whom the chronicler says, with some simplicity, 
at the conclusion :— 

‘“ Thenne toke he his wey to Levcetre, where 
were the Erle of Warwyke and the Lord 
Markes his brother with iiij. m'. menne or 
moo. And Kynge Edwarde seut a messyngere 


|to them, that yf thai wulde come oute, that he 


wulde feght withe them. But the Erle of 
Warwyke hade a letter from the Duke of Cla- 
rence, that he schulde not feght withe hym 
tylle he came hym self; and alle was to the 
distruccion of the Erle of Warwyke, as it hap- 
penede aftyrwarde. Yet so the Erle of War- 


* It is worth while to notice, on a much disputed 
point, that Dr. Warkworth states Edward, on this occa- 
sion, to have worn ane Estryche feder (not three ostrich 


feathers), the livery of the Prince of Wales. —Ed, L, G. 
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wyke kept stille the gates of the toune schet, 
and suffrede Kynge Edwarde passe towarde 
Londone; and a litelle out of Warwyke mett 
the Duke of Clarence with Kynge Edwarde, 
with vij. m'. men, and ther thei were made 
acorde, and made a proclamacion forthewithe 
in Kynge Edwardes name ; and so alle covandes 
of fydelite, made betwyx the Duke of Clarence, 
and the Erle of Warwyke, Quene Margarete, 
Prince Edwarde hir sonne, bothe in Englonde 
and in Fraunce, were clerly brokene and for- 
sakene of the seide Duke of Clarence; whiche, 
in conclusione, was distruccion bothe to hym 
and them : for perjury schall nevere have better 
ende, witheoute grete grace of God. Vide 
Sinem, &c.” 

Warkworth’s version of the death of Prince 
Edward, at Tewksbury, does not countenance 
the Shaksperian drama. He says :— 

**Edmunde Duke of Somersett, and Sere 
Hugh Curteneye, went oute of the felde, by 
the whiche the felde was broken; and the 
moste parte of the peple fledde awaye from the 
Prynce, by the whiche the feld was loste in 
hire party. And ther was slayne in the felde, 
Prynce Edward, whiche cryede for socoure to 
his brother-in-lawe the Duke of Clarence.” 

When King Edward, in after years, de- 
spoiled the Archbishop of York, we have a 

- curious and particular account of his proceed- 
ings :— 

“ George the Archebysshoppe of Yorke (we 
are informed), and brother to the Erle of 
Warwyke, was withe Kynge Edwarde at 
Wynsoure, and huntede, and hade there 
ryghte good cheere, and supposid he hade stonde 
in grete favour with the Kynge: for the 
Kynge seid to the sayde Archebyschope that 
he wuld come for to hunte and disporte withe 
hyme in his manere at Moore; whereof he 
was ryghte glade, and toke his leve and went 
home to make purvyaunce therfore; and fett 
oute of Londone, and dyverse other places, alle 
his plate and othere stuffe that he hade hyde 
after Barnet felde and Teukysbury feld ; and 
also borowede more stuff of other menne, and 
purveyde for the Kynge for two or iij. dayes 
for mete and drynke and logynge, and arayed 
as rychely and as plesauntly as he coude. And 
the day afore the Kynge schulde have comyne 
to the Archebysshoppe, to the seid manere of 
Moore, whiche the saide Archebisshoppe hade 
purchasshed and byllede it ryghte comodiusly 
and plesauntly, the Kynge send a gentylman to 
the seide Archebisshoppe, and commaundyd 
him to come to Wyndsoure to hyme; and 
asone as he came he was arested and apeched 
of hye treysone, that he schuld helpe the Erle 
of Oxenforde ; and anone ryghte he was put to 
warde. And forthewithe Sere William of 
Parre, knyghte, and Thomas Vaghan, squyre, 
withe othere many dyverse gentilmenne and 
os were sent to the seide manere of 

foore; and ther by the Kynges comawnde- 
ment seysede the seid manere into the Kynges 
handes, and alle the good that was therin, 
whiche was worthe xx. m’. ". or more, and alle 
other lordschippes and landes that the seid 
bysshoppe hade withein Englonde, and alle his 
stuffe and rychesse withein alle his lord- 
schippes ; and sent the same bisschoppe overe 
the see to Caleis, and from thens to the castelle 
of Hammys, and ther he was kepte presonere 
many a day; and the Kynge alle that seasone 
toke the prophete of the Archebysshopperyche, 
&c. And anone after the Kynge brake the 
seyd Archebysschoppes mytere, in the whiche 
were fulle many ryche stones and preciouse, 
and made thero? a croune for hyme self. And 
alle his other juels, plate, and stuff, the Kynge 


c 


gaff it to his eldest. sonne and heyre Prynce 
Edward : for the sayd Archebisshoppe hade be 
Chaunselere of Englond many dayes, and he 
and his brotheres hade the reule of the lande, 
and hade gaderyde grete rychesse many yeres, 
whiche in one day was lost; and alle be the 
hye jugement of ryghtwisnes (as many manne 
seide be hym) for his grete covetousenes, and 
had no pyte of Kynge Harry menne, and was 
cause of many mannys undoynge for Kynge 
Edwardys sake, if he myghte gete any good by 
hym. Wherefore suche goodes as were ga- 
deride with synne, were loste with sorwe. And 
also menne supposid for cause he was duble to 
Kynge Herry, and kepte hym in Londone, 
where he wulde a be at Westmynstere, he hade 
a lettere send frome Kynge Edwarde to kepe 
hym oute of sanctuary, and he hade his char- 
ture send hym; where he had be a trewe 
manne to Kynge Herry, as the comons of Lon- 
done were, Kynge Edward hade not comene 
into Londone afore Barnet felde, &c.” 

When the Earl of Oxford made a stand at 
St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, the chroni- 
cler relates, that the besiegers and besieged 
were wont to make short truces, and inter- 
change friendly communications ; upon which, 
he quaintly remarks, it ‘“‘ was the undoynge of 
the Erle. For ther is proverbe and a seyenge, 
that a castelle that spekythe, and a womane 
that wille here, thei wille be gotene both: for 
menne that bene in a castelle of warr, that 
wille speke and entrete withe ther enemyes, 
the conclusione therof [is] the losynge of the 
castelle; and a womanne that wille here foly 
spokyne unto hyre, if sche assent no3t at one 
tyme, sche wille at another. And so this 
proverbe was prevede trewe by the seide Erle 
of Oxenforde.” 

To these historical extracts we shall add 
some passages which speak of portents and 
omens, and exhibit the superstitious feelings of 
the age :— 

** And the viij. yere of the regne of Kynge 
Edwarde, a lytelle before Michaelmasse, there 
apperyde a blasynge sterre in the weste, a iiij. 
fote hyghe by estymacyone, in evenynge, 
goynge fro the weste towarde the northe, and 
so endurede v. or vj. wekes. And the same 
yere Sere Thomas Hungerforde knyght, sonne 
to the Lorde Hungerforde, and Herry Cur- 
teney, the Erle of Devynschyre of right, were 
takene for treasoune and behedede at Salis- 
bury.” 

Another phenomenon, a year and a halfafter, 
introduces us distinctly to that contract which 
most dangerously threatened the crown of 
Edward. The whole deserves quoting :— 

“ Whenne the seide Duke of Clarence and 
the Erle of Warwyke were in Fraunce, there 
apperede a blasynge sterre in the weste, and the 
flame therof lyke a spere hede, the whiche 
dyverse of the Kynges house sawe it, whereof 
thei were fulle sore adrede. And thanne in 
Fraunce whenne the seide lordes where, thei 
toke there counselle qwhat was beste for to do ; 
and thei coude fynde no remedy but to sende to 
Quene Margaret, and to make a maryage 
betwex Prynce Edwarde, Kynge Herry sonne, 
and an other of the seid Erle of Warwikys 
doughters, whiche was concluded, and in Fraunce 
worschippfully wedded. And there it was 
apoyntede and acordede that Kynge Herry 
schuld rejoyse the kyngdome of Englonde 
ageyne, and regne as welle as he dyd before, 
and after hym hys Prynce Edward and his 
heyres of his body lawfully begotyne ; and if 
it appenede that he disceysed witheoute heyres 
of his body lawfully gotene, thenne schulde 





the kyngdome of Knglonde, with the lord- 





gst of Irlonde, remane unto George, the 
Duke of Clarence, and his heyre[s] for evere 
more. Also it was apoyncted and agreede that 
Herry Duke of Excetre, Edmunde Duke of 
Somersett, brother to Herry that was slayne at 
Hexham felde, the Erle of Devynschire called 
Courtnay, and alle othere knyghtes, squyers, 
and alle other that were putt oute and 
atayntede for Kynges Herry quarrelle, schulde 
come into Englonde ageyne, and every man to 
rejoyse his owne lyflode and inhabytauntes ; 
whiche alle this poyntment aforeseide were 
wrytene, indentyde, and sealede, bytwixe the 
seide Quene Margaret, the Prynce hire sonne, 
in that one party, and the Duke of Clarence, 
and the Erle of Warwik, one that othere 
party. And moreovere, to make it sure, thei 
were sworne, and made grete othys eche to 
othere, wiche was done be alle Kynge of 
Fraunce counselle.”” 

But next year, the eleventh of the king, there 
occurred a still more appalling sight, for “in 
the begynnynge of Januarij, there apperyd the 
moste mervelous blasynge sterre that hade 
bene seyne. It aroose in the southe este, at ij. 
of the cloke at mydnyghte, and so contynuede 
a xij. nyghtes; and it arose ester and ester, 
tille it aroose fulle este; and rather, and ra. 
ther ; and so whenne it roose playne est, it rose 
at x. of cloke in the nyght, and kept his cours 
flamynge westwarde overe Englonde ; and it 
hade a white flaume of fyre fervently brennynge, 
and it flammede endlonges fro. the est to the 
weste, and no3t upryght, and a grete hole 
therin, whereof the flawme came oute of. 
And aftyre a vj. or vij. dayes, it aroose north. 
est, and so bakkere and bakkere; and so en. 
duryd a xiiij. myghtes, fulle lytelle chaun- 
gynge, goynge from the north-este to the weste, 
and some tyme it wulde seme aquenchede oute, 
and sodanly it brent fervently ageyne. And 
thenne it was at one tyme playne northe, and 
thenne it compassede rounde aboute the lode. 
sterre, for in the evynynge the blase went 
ageyns the southe, and in the mognynge playne 
northe, and thenne afterwarde west, and so 
more west, flaumyng up ryghte; and so the 
sterre contynuede iiij. wekys, tylle the xx. day 
of Feveryere ; and whenne it appered yest in 
the fyrmament, thenne it lasted alle the nyghte, 
somewhat discendyng withe a grettere smoke 
one the heyre. And some menne seyde that 
the blassynges of the seide sterre was of a myle 
length. And a xij. dayes afore the vanysch- 
ynge therof, it appereryd in the evynynge, 
and was downe anone within two oures, and 
evyr of a colour pale stedfast; and it kept his 
course rysynge west in the northe, and so every 
nyght, it apperide lasse and lasse tylle it was as 
lytelle as a hesylle styke; and so at the laste 
it waneschede away the xx. day of Februarij. 
And some menne saide that this sterre was 
seene ij. or iij. oures afore the sunne rysynge 
in Decembre, iiij. days before Crystynmasse, in 
the south-west: so by that reasoune it com- 
passed rounde abowte alle the erthe, alle way 
chaungynge his cours, as-is afore reherside.” * 

But other remarkable and strange omens 
were not wanting, and the annexed history of 
some of them is full of interest as a picture 
of the times :— 

“In xiij. yere of Kynge Edwarde, ther was 
a gret hote somere, bothe for manne and beste ; 

* « See an account of this comet in the ‘ Nuremburgh 
Chronicle,’ edit. 1493, fol. 254, re. * Longum radium in 
modum flamme ingentis ignis emittens.’—MS. Arundel, 
Mus. Brit, 220, fol. 279, ve. ‘This comet is a return of the 
one described in a manuscript of the fourteenth century, 


in Sion College Library (xix. 2, fol. 155, ve, d.), and of 
which there is a drawing on fol. 155, ve, a. Cf. Ms, 


4 


Trin. Cantab. R, xv. 18; Bib, Publ. Cantab, KK. IV. 7; 
MS, Cotton, Jul. F, xi.” 
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by the whiche ther was gret dethe of menne 
and women, that in feld in harvist tyme men 
fylle downe sodanly, and unyversalle feveres, 
axes, and the blody fiyx, in dyverse places of 
Englonde. And also the hete was so grete, 
that it brent awey whete and alle other greynis 
and gresse, in southe partyes of the worlde, in 
Spayne, Portyngale, Granade, and othere, &c. 
that a bowsshelle of whete was worthe xx.*; 
and menne were fayne in that cuntre to yeve 
away there childeryne for to fynd them. But, 
blessede be Almyghty God, no suche derthe 
was no3t in Englonde, ne in Fraunce. Also 
in the same yere Womere watere ranne hugely, 
withe suche abundaunce of watere, that nevyr 
manne sawe it renne so moche afore this 
tyme. Womere is callede the woo watere: 
for Englyschmen, whenne thei dyd fyrst in- 
habyde this lond, also sone as thei see this 
watere renne, thei knewe wele it was a tokene 
of derthe, or of pestylence, or of grete batayle ; 
wherefor thei callede it Womere ; (for we as in 
Englysche tonge woo, aud mere is called 
watere, whiche signyfieth woo-watere;) for 
alle that tyme thei sawe it renne, thei knewe 
welle that woo was comynge to Englonde. 
And this Wemere is vij. myle frome Sent 
Albons, at a place callede Markayate; and this 
Wemere ranne at every felde afore specifyede, 
and nevere so hugely as it dyd this yere, and 
ranne stylle to the xiij. day of June next yere 
folowynge. Also ther has ronne dyverse suche 
other wateres, that betokenethe lykewyse ; 
one at Lavesham in Kent, and another byside 
Canturbury called Naylborne, and another at 
Croydone in Suthsex, and another vij. myle a 
this syde the castelle of Dodley, in the place 
called Hungerevale ; that whenne it betoken- 
ethe batayle it rennys foule and _ trouble 
watere; and whenne betokenythe derthe or 
pestylence, it rennyth as clere as any wa- 
tere, but this yere it ranne ryght trouble 
and foule watere, &c. Also ther is a pytte 
in Kent, in Langley Parke : ayens any batayle 
he wille be drye, and it rayne nevere so myche ; 
and if ther be no batayle towarde, he wille be 
fulle of watere, be it nevyre so drye a wethyre ; 
and this yere he is drye, &c. Also this same 
yere, ther was a voyce cryenge in the heyre, 
letwyx Laicetere and Bambury, uppon Dun- 
mothe, and in dyverse othere places, herde a 
long tyme cryinge, ‘ Bowes! Bowes!’ whiche 
was herde of xl. menne; and some menne saw 
that he that cryed soo was a hedles manne; 
and many other dyverse tokenes have be 
sclewede in Englonde this yere, for amendynge 
of mennys lyvynge.”” 





Prejerment ; or, my Uncle the Earl. By Mrs. 

ra 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Col- 

umn. 
Amove the most lively, acute, and successful 
painters of life and manners in our day, Mrs. 
Gore had deservedly taken a high place—so 
high a place, indeed, that she hardly needed 
Prefernent to advance her higher. But as she 
has chsen to claim another title to our 
applausy, it is but justice to award it. Prefer- 
ment is an exceedingly clever and amusing 
production ; and quite worthy of the author’s 
reputation. The characters belong chiefly to 
the upperwalks of society, and are drawn with 
distinct fettures, so as to afford much variety 
the suntry affairs in which they speak and 
at. Ther¢ is a verisimilitude about the whole 
which givesyeality to the relation ; and events 
follow each «ther in such rapid succession, that 
the interest is perpetually kept up, and we do 
hot tire evey of the brilliancy that sparkles 
throughout. We must endeavour to separate 





ct ess 
a few pages from the rest, as a fair sample of 
the style and shrewdness of observation :— 

“ The notice bestowed by Lord Tiverton 
upon his brother-in-law’s letter consisted in 
handing it across the breakfast-table to the 
countess, who marked her contempt by a 
pitying shrug of the shoulders. Since her 
accession of importance in the fashionable 
world, Lady Tiverton had, as far as possible, 
dropped the acquaintance of her Irish relations. 
Even her brother, Lord Holwell, was at times 
felt to bean incumbrance. There was a vulgar 
domesticity about him, a family-coach sort of 
way of going on, which often made him incon- 
venient and ridiculous. She had no reliance 
upon his jadgment. Ata place like Tunbridge 
Wells he was sure to pick up some tiger or 
other. *£ No one but Holwell, however, would 
have shewn so little tact as to volunteer an ac- 
quaintance with such people as the Sprys ; and 
it was quite absurd to fancy that because he 
found it convenient to sleep in a parsonage-house 
instead of an inn, Lord Tiverton’s hands were 
to be tied by promises of a living to his host.’ 
The earl, as was his wont, instantly coincided 
in her ladyship’s view of the case. He had, in 
fact, no time to disagree with her. Between 
parliamentary business and private business, 
every hour of his day was spoken. One-half 
his life having been spent in getting into diffi- 
culties, the other half was to be spent in getting 
out of them. He had always three or four law- 
suits going on, and six or eight lawyers to 
manage them; and as Lady ‘Tiverton chose 
that they should live to the full extent of their 
thirty thousand a-year, though nearly half their 
income was dissipated, nothing short of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with a paper mint at 
his command, could possibly have cleared off 
their embarrassments. Could the kind-hearted 
William Egerton have beheld his brother, now 
that he had served a seven years’ apprentice- 
ship tothe craft of aristocratic life, he would 
have grieved to observe that the cheeks he had 
noticed as lank and yellow were ten times more 
jaundiced than on his accession to rank and 
fortune. But in his own family, no one cared 
for his looks. Except when he was wanted to 
draw a cheque on the banker, Lady Tiverton 
seldom took the trouble of addressing a civil 
word to him; and as to his sons and daughters, 
they saw so little of him, except in company, 
that they held thernselves excused from more 
than the ceremonial of filial respect. Lord 
Egerton, indeed, had his independent domicile, 
and avoided, as far as possible, all intercourse 
with his family; not from consciousness of 
their worthlessness, or love of independence, 
but because it was the habit of the set to which 
he devoted himself. Beyond the appearance of 
things Lord Egerton cared for nothing. His 
narrow mind was so absorbed in the ambition 
of passing for the most correctly fashionable 
young man about town, that he did not permit 
himself to indulge in a single natural taste. 
His life was a life of self-denial. He would 
have died of hunger and thirst rather than eat 
or drink at some spot under the ban of the em- 
pire of fashion ; and condemned himself to a 
thousand pursuits extremely distasteful to him, 
because they were those of his gay associates. 
He was a timid, bad rider, yet had eight hunt- 
ers at Melton; he detested music, yet had his 
stall at the opera; he disliked crossing the sea, 
yet spent a fortnight every winter at Paris ; he 
abhorred cards, yet at the Travellers’ never 
passed an evening without leaving a certain 
sum behind him at the whist-table. ‘ Egerton 
does a vast deal too much,’ was the remark of 





his uncle Adolphys, one day, to his fayourite 
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nephew. *£ A thousand things highly becoming 
in you or I are infra dig. in an eldest son. 
There is no occasion for Egerton to distinguish 
himself by playing fine. People will be always 
ready enough to make much of him, whether 
in or out of fashion, Nothing provokes me 
more than to see a man in his position affecting 
airs that are indispensable to a younger brother ; 
unless, indeed, to hear a fellow talking the 
same claptrap in the House of Lords he would 
in the Commons.’ ‘ I don’s perceive that Eger. 
ton does any thing different from the rest of the 
world,’ replied Dick, taking his cigar from his 
mouth. * The rest of the world, my dear fel- 
low, is a generality that means nothing. The 
world is not such a handful as to be spoken of 
en masse. From the time of the serpent that 
tempted Eve, every thing has had a head and a 
tail, and gets on by moving them in contrary 
directions. If you were not to winter in Leices- 
tershire, or if I were not to be seen at whist in 
the course of the evening, people would ask what 
was become of us, and fancy we were hard up. 
But Egerton ought to be able to play or hunt, 
or let it alone, according to his whim and fancy.’ 
‘ Not now,—his day for that is over,’ said 
Dick, with a significant nod, ‘ Privileges 
become obsolete, you know, for want of enforce- 
ment; and the world having once found out 
that Egerton stands in awe of it—that he is not 
master of himself—that he is the slave of opin. 
ion —a slave he must remain. Not a fellow in 
the club but knows he can annoy Egerton to 
death by sneering at his new carriage, or in- 
quiring, with a significant smile, the name of 
his tailor. As to that brute, Sir Gordon Hil. 
field, whom I have seen drive him out of his 
senses by asking an explanation of his good 
things and listening with an incredulous look 
to his anecdotes, I call him Egerton’s damper.’ 
* Nobody's fault but hisown! What business 
has he to say good things, or relate anecdotes ? 
It is going beyond his line; and Hilfield, who 
is nobody (a Guelphic knight, or some horror 
of that kind), is justified in resenting Egerton’s 
encroachments upon his business. It is his 
duty to be agreeable; and of course, when the 
heir of a rich peer interferes with Sir Gordon’s 
vocation, he is asked to the dinners and coun. 
try-houses in preference to a man who has 
nothing else to recommend him.’ ‘ You seem 
determined to reduce poor Egerton to a cipher !” 
cried Dick, amused by Adolphus Egerton’s par- 
liamentary manner of discussing trifles light as 
air. ‘I suspect it was by your advice he gave 
up his seat to me.’ ‘ Of course it was. Sore 
as I was upon the subject, I made it a point of 
conscience to suggest to him the line of conduct 
that Tiverton ought to have pursued in former 
days towards me, Family boroughs were in- 
tended for the protection of pee brothers. 
If a man be not able to provide suitably for his 
second son, he ought, at least, to secure him 
from the consequences of the debts which he 
has no choice but to contract.’ ‘Certainly, 
certainly,’ replied Dick. But, trust me, it was 
any thing but a point of conscience that made 
Egerton give up parliament. ‘The atmosphere 
of the old house was fatal to a fellow’s com. 
plexion; and as my father was working his 
way to the marquisate he made difficulties about 
slack attendance. So when Egerton found that 
it was a place of all-work, and that he should 
be quizzed to death by Hilfield or others if hecon- 
sented to drudge, he proposed me to my father, 
and my father to the corporation, and there was 
an end of the business.’ ‘Not quite an end, 
for I’m told you make a capital member,’ ob- 
served Adolphus, smiling upon his adopted heir. 
‘Only that you would find it a deuce of a bore, 
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I should be almost inclined to advise you to 
stick to politics. Politics are looking up, my 
dear fellow. During the war, they were at a 
devil of a discount. Just remember what fel- 
lows got on and made a noise! But now that 
government is the only balloon for a man to 
rise in, places get dear and the company select. 
There are two or three really gentlemenly men 
in the present ministry.’ ‘I should not be 
satisfied with moderate success,’ observed Dick, 





filiping the ashes of his cigar from his waistcoat. 


‘It is true that on the few occasions I have | 
found it necessary to rise, I have carried away | 
the house; which, considering that not one of | 
the author-members but has proved a failure, I | 


am a little proud of. But what is the worth of 


a speech or two in a political life ? 


guish oneself as a public man, one must do | 


manager of a theatre, with—‘ This scene, sir, 
would be most effective on the stage.’ ‘It was 
hissed, sir,’ replies the manager, ‘in the Free- 
booter of the Tyrol.’ ‘ But the catastrophe, 
sir, the catastrophe!’ ‘ Was damned two years 
ago in the Inn of Guadenzell.’ But the young 
gentleman is incredulous, and chooses his pro- 
duction to be damned over again.—So did Lady 
Tiverton.’” 

Having complimented Mrs. Gore's talent 
for observation, we beg to protest against 
the following as giving any idea of good male 
society; the lady, not knowing any thing of 
it herself, must have been misinformed by 
some mauvais sujet :— 

“Julius regretted to find the conversation, 


To distin-| which he had hoped was about to take a 


literary turn, become gradually so warmed 


nothing else ; and, thank God, I still find at-|by the fumes of champagne and burgundy, 
tractiona elsewhere that are worth all the cheers | that the jests, at first confined to his brother, 


‘The only good thing of public life is, that, 


of the ministerial or opposition benches.” * You| Lord Storby, and the K.G., soon became gen- 
talk like a blockhead, my dear Dick,’ replied | 
Adolphus, in his usual imperturbable tone. | 


| stick, the point was invariably dirty ! 


eral. Stories grew as broad as they were long, 
and jokes ensued, of which, like a gauger’s 
He was 


like certain pieces of preferment, it can be heldj amazed to hear gray-bearded men talk so much 


with something better.’ ‘Ay, ay, the public 
life of a middle-aged man, whose place gives 
him plenty of patronage and whose pleasures 
plenty of pretenders to it. 
like the soldier, must work his way up; and I 
don’t care to work.’ ‘Whodoes? But make 
yourself easy. A single brilliant speech on a 
popular question will do your business. After 
that, keep as still as death for a session or two ; 


jlike school-boys !—Silas Vivian seemed to have 


forgotten his presence, or he would have checked 


| the license of his guests. But when, at length, 
But the politician, |the party, after growing boozy and talking 
|itself sober again, broke up in order to enable 


several of those present to go and listen to the 


\debates at L__—. House, and the division at 
;the Commons, Julius was destined to expe- 


rience a still further shock. As they success- 


then, make a wavering speech, as df exceed-|ively received their hats from the butler, he 


ingly perplexed in your conscience whether or 
not to oppose the measures of government ; and, 
take my word for it, you will have a private 
visit from the minister’s private secretary 
before twenty-four hours are over your head !’ 
* Likely enough; but that system is thorough- 
blown ; and were I to take a part in public 
life, I should prefer one which might yield me 
some little credit. Iam not yet in so desperate 
a plight as to make it necessary for me to dirty 
my fingers." ¢ The deuce, you are not !—why, 
supposing Tiverton dies to-morrow, what be- 
comes of you? Embarrassed as he is, you don’t 
imagine he has laid any thing by for you or the 
girls?’ * But why suppose he will die to- 
morrow? He has as good a life as any one I 
know. And even were some accident to carry 
off the governor, be assured, Egerton would act 
otherwise towards me than he does now. It is 
de mauvais ton for two brothers about town to 
hang upon each other, or live in the same set ; 
but it looks well for an Earl of Tiverton living 
at Tiverton Castle to be on the best terms with 
his younger brother.’ ‘I suspect he would be 
on all the better terms with him for seeing him 
under-secretary, or a junior lord,’ observed 
Adolphus, with a knowing nod. * No doubt— 
so would you. 
dear Adolphus, your notions of getting on in 
political life are rococo. Let me alone. I 
neither expose my game nor publish my theory. 
Enough if I succeed!’ * Enough, indeed !—~ 
You talk exactly in the confident tone that 
Lady Tiverton used about bringing out Ismena, 
—and look at the result!—Lady Tiverton 
fancied that though other maneuvring mammas 
failed in fastening their hooks, her quack system 
must be infallible. She quarrelled with all her 
friends who had daughters to marry, for fear 
they should analyse her nostrum ; and was as 
mysterious even to me, as if there were a secret 
to keep. God bless the woman ! — not one of 
her stratagems but was as familiar at the clubs 
as the incidents (warranted new) of every fresh 
melo.drama brought by young authors to the 


. 


But, between ourselves, my | 


' stood aghast on discovering the reviewer's to be 
‘ashovel! Silas Vivian had only pointed him 
| out in a whisper to young Egerton on entering, 


by his highest title, ‘the author of that cele- 
brated critique upon ‘ Pepys’s Diary.’’ He now 
named him apart to the astonished young 
divine as both honourable and very reverend ; 
and Julius instantly recognised a name of some 
notoriety in the church, as appended to certain 
politico-ecclesiastical pamphlets and polemical 
treatises. He felt inexpressibly humbled. He 
felt both himself and the national church degra. 
ded by the fact, that when dining in company 
with a man so prominent, the least objectional 
part of the coniversation should have consisted 
in a discussion upon learned canary birds.”* 
eee 








The Gift: a Christmas and New Year's Pre- 
sent for 1840. Edited by Miss Leslie. Phi- 
ladelphia, Carey and Hart. 

WE have received with pleasure this Transatlan- 

tic Annual; and the more so, because we think 

it a decided improvement upon its three prede- 
cessors, as well as upon other publications of 
the same class. In truth, as the fine art por- 
tion of our English Annuals has been gradually 
| deteriorating into machinery, manufacturing, 
and mannerism, the Americans have brushed 

up and improved. With one exception (F. P. 

Stephanoff), and that not remarkable for supe- 

rior merit, all the embellishments of this neat 

and handsome volume are, as they ought to be, 
by American artists. Sully has furnished four 

of the nine subjects, including ‘* Childhood, ” a 

beautiful frontispiece, and a lovely vignette, 

and * Isabella,” a charming female portrait 

(all engraved by John Cheney, in a manner 

worthy of the originals); and the rest are 

supplied by C. R. Leslie, W. S. Mount (2), 

and C. G. Comegys ; their engravers being J. B. 

Forrest, J. B. Danforth, A. Lawson, Jos. An- 

drews, and J. I. Pease, all of whom do credit 

to their country’s school. 
With regard to the literary contents, they 





are pretty much on a par with our English 


contributions in prose and verse ; and we shall 
endeavour to shew it, by giving what we can 
of the introductory matter from * The Ghost 
Book,” a story of the last century (with a 
clever engraving after Mr. Comegys), by the 
fair and accomplished editress :— 

‘One Saturday afternoon, on a cool pleasant 
day, such as sometimes chances to occur even 
in an American August, a country boy named 
Caleb Rowan came to the fence that separated 
his father’s farm from that of Barzillai Brooks, 
whose two sons were sitting under the magno. 
lias that shaded a running stream, and were 
hard at work with knives and sticks, making 
traps for the musk-rats that burrowed in the 
bank. ‘Come here, Harman,” said Caleb; 
‘come here, Stacey. I’ve something to shew 
you, such as you never saw before in all your 
born days.’ ‘As you are but one, and we are 
two,’ replied Harman, ‘I guess it will be quite 
as easy for you to get over the fence and come 
tous. But what have you got—a double plum, 
or some gingerbread of a new pattern?’ 
‘Neither one nor t’ other,’ answered Caleb, 
jumping over the fence, ‘ but something pretty 
near as good, I can tell you. Think of my 
having a written book in my pocket! Maybe 
you don’t know that books must always be 
writ before they’re printed.’ ‘ Yes, we do,’ 
exclaimed both the brothers, ‘ we've known 
that all our lives.’ ‘ Possible! ejaculated 
Caleb, looking somewhat surprised, ‘ now that 
must be nateral smartness! For my part, when 
I was a little fellow, I remember supposing that 
the printers made all the books as they went 
along; that is, they thought of a word and 
printed it down, and then they thought of 
another word and printed that down, and so 
on till they got a whole book-full. To be sure, 
there ’s no doubt that of all men, printers must 
be the sensiblest ; seeing how much learning 
they put out.’ ‘I don’t know,” said Stacey, 
* the last time I attended market with father, 
we put up at the Black Bear, and there was a 
printing-office right back of the tavern. I 
looked across at the windows, and saw the 
men at work; and they seemed to print it off 
so fast that I can’t see how any of the sense 
could stick by them.’ ‘ But about this writte: 
book of Caleb's,’ said Harman, ‘let me se 
it in my own hands.’ Caleb Rowan tha 
slowly drew from his pocket a manuscript v)- 
lume in a reddish pasteboad cover. Some 
its pages were torn out, and those that remait- 
ed were much disfigured with blots and inte- 
lineations. |‘ Where did you get this book?’ 
inquired Harman, turning over the leares. 
‘I was rummaging about in the kitchen lof:, a8 
I often do,’ replied Caleb, ‘among the old bixes, 
and things that are of no manner of use, only 
mother thinks it a shame to throw them avay.’ 
‘I know the place,” said Stacey ; ‘I’ve been 
there with you in the dark low corner—anong 
the tea-pots without spouts, and the coffre-pots 
without handles, and the split cullende’s, and 
the ragged sieves.’ ‘ Well, no matter,’ yursued 
Caleb; ‘I took a notion to scramble among 
the old papers that were heaped uy 1" the 
broken churn that Peggy Poundage diumped 
the bottom out of, one cold day when the but- 
ter would not come. So I plunged ny hand in 
among them, as far down as it vould go, 
thinking I might fish up an old almmack that 
would have some good reading init (such = 
new ways of making huckleberry puddin’ or 
punkin pie), and there I found thi: book ; and 
though it’s wrote so bad that I coull only make 
out a few words here and there I had wit 
enough to see that its mostly abou ghosts, and 





© Wel now, to me, 


sperits, and apparations.” 
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said Harman, ‘ the writing is not bad at all— 
it’s a’most as plain as print. So let’s go to the 
old stable, where we can be to ourselves, and 
I’ll read it out loud to you. And there’s 
David Gleason, just getting over the fence. 
He has come to spend his Saturday afternoon 
with us, so we'll take him along and let him 
hear the ghost-book. David’s the scariest boy 
I know; so it will just suit him. I’ve seen 
his face turn as white as his hair, when we ’ve 
been talking of such things.’ * ” - 

‘As to Master Loomis,’ pursued David, embol- 
dened by the praise awarded to his observation, 
‘I’ve heard the neighbour-women say that 
wherever he boarded it seemed as if they could 
not help giving him the best bed-room, and 
using him like a gentleman, and not expecting 
him to wash at the pump. I heard mother 
telling Susan Wonderly, that, after our best 
room, that nobody ever sleeps in, was fixed for 
Master Loomis, she warned him that strange 
noises had been heard there at night in the 
dark closet by the head of the bed, and that 
she couldn’t answer for it that something 
frightful wouldn’t come out of the closet-door. 
And he laughed and said—he liked the room 
the better for being haunted, and that he 
would promise when the ghost came to take 
it peaceably, and make no noise to disturb the 
family. But mother made him give his word, 
that if he did see any thing he was never to 
mention it to any body breathing. And so 
after that, there was no getting out of him 
whether he had seen any thing or not, for he 
always said he had given his word not to tell. 
But there were them that thought he did see 
something, and more than once, too.’ ‘ Well,’ 
replied Harman, ‘my father seems to think 
there a’n’t no such persons as ghosts, and he 
won’t allow nobody to talk abont them; though, 
to be sure, they are what every body likes to 
hear of. For my part, I think I could stand a 
spirit as well as any thing else (even if I was 
to see one), for it’s not easy to frighten me any 
way——nor never was.’ ‘* Now, Harman,’ said 
Stacey, ‘don’t brag too much. You know 
when we were little fellows and Dutch Teeny 
lived with us, and you and I used to slip out to 
her of evenings, and sit on the steps at the 
back door, and hear her tell about things that 
had been seen in Germany, nobody could creep 
closer or hold faster to her than you did; and 
often when it was quite dark and I went to 
hide my head under her apron, I found yours 
there already, and you quite as cold and trem- 
bling as I was.’ ‘I don’t believe,’ rejoined 
David, ‘that Dutch Teeny could tell you any 
worse than I and my sisters was told by Black 
Katy, when she talked to us of the things that 
kept about her old mistress’s plantation in Vir- 
giny. Well, Master Loomis never mentioned 
witches and ghosts to us; but I’ve heard 
mother and the neighbour women say that 
there was certainly something strange about 
him, for he often seemed as if he was seeking for 
Sperits to appear.” * When he boarded at our 
house he used to go off after supper, and rove 
about in the dark woods where the dead In- 
dians walk ; and in moonlight nights he would 
often stroll to grave-yards all alone by himself, 
and he has been known even to sit on graves. 
I dare say that book is full of his own written- 
down experience of the sperits he has met 
with.’ The four comrades had now reached 
the ruinous and deserted stable, which was long 
since superseded by a better one, adjoining to 
the new barn. The floor of the old stable had 
been several times cleaned up by the boys, and 
they had furnished it with slabs by way of 
Seats. It was now the favourite rendezvous of 





Harman and Stacey Brooks and their neigh- 
bouring companions, for confabulations and 
other amusements. Harman having seated 
himself on one of the slabs, his comrades, with 
earnest faces, placed themselves near him to 
listen to the ghost-book, while the shadowy 
light of the afternoon sun streamed in at a 
large aperture in the dismantled roof.” 

We must leave the story itself to readers ; 
but the framework is good American. 








The Jesuit. A Picture of Manners and Cha- 
racter from the first Quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century. Translated from the German of C. 
Spindler. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. Bull. 

THE greater portion of this book is what the 
title-page purports, a picture of German man- 
nere and character a century ago; and a consi- 
derable portion of the last volume takes us to 
Dominica, and wanders among Indian scenes. 
Another striking feature is the introduction of 
Jesuit agency, shewing the machinery and zeal 
with which that extraordinary body prosecuted 
the task of proselytism. The story itself is 
complicated with much dramatic effect ; some 
of the characters possess great originality, and 
the incidents are often: striking. The whole 
we think well calculated to please the readers 
of fiction; not to break in upon whose domain 
of mystery and dénoiiment, we must content 
ourselves with extracting an insulated passage 
illustrating the writer’s powers. 

Doctor Leopold (an emissary of the Jesuits) 
has just prevented the Senator from committing 
suicide by drowning, and the narrative pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘* The senator looked round in perplexity 
towards his new friend. His feet were rooted 
to the ground. He laid his hand on the old 
man’s shoulder, and, after a lengthened silence, 
asked, ‘ In whom shall I confide, sir—in God ? 
I am no pietist, and never shall be: enough of 
that. In Fortune? I have long been her 
favourite—but when one prop fails, the rest 
will soon give way. In my own courage? 
Explain yourself.’ * The will of man may ac- 
complish much,’ answered the doctor. ‘ The 
aid of the Most High resides in it—believe 
me, it governs fortune. Life is a perpetual 
contest, and the world the battle-field. He 
who strives the most manfully is sure to reach 
the goal. Mistaken sentiments of honour, 
and a vicious system of morals, will weaken 
the best of the combatants, and make him 
the scorn of his rivals. Let us, then, press 
along the path upon which we have been 
thrown, and dream of no other. Let us not 
tremble before danger, but trample it to the 
earth.’ ‘I don’t understand yon,’ said the 
senator, and stooped in a listening attitude 
close to the doctor. ‘I am fifty years old, and 
though I have often had a feeling of what 
your words seem to import, it was never 
spoken to me by mortal man.’ ‘ You have 
only known the world of commerce,’ replied 
the doctor, shrugging his shoulders, ‘but you 
shall have an example forthwith. Here is an 
account of the sea-fight at La Hogue, when 
Admiral Russell destroyed the French fleet. 
This battle was one of the most extraordinary 
events of the period, and fought and won 
under the most discouraging circumstances. 
In despite of wind and storm, and regardless 
of the iron yoke of responsibility, the conqueror 
achieved his object, and victory hovered over 
the routed and dismayed enemy. So much 
can be effected by resolute will, and the strenu- 
ous exertions of mankind. And, mark me 
well, in citizen’s life, as in war, the maxim is 





good,—Help thyself, and God is with thee. 
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Quit, then, the frail plank that will sink with 
thee, or resign thyself to a merited fate.’ ‘I 
am astonished at your language, learned sir,” 
said the senator, with more firmness than he 
had hitherto shewn ; ‘ but how shall I put it in 
practice? Your words are mysterious. I am 
fearful of understanding their import.’ The 
doctor smiled. ‘ Dream not of hobgoblins !’ he 
answered, half in jest. ‘I am about to pre- 
scribe only gentle methods. You are not car- 
rying the bayonet or truncheon of command. 
To be brief: you must not timidly give up all 
for lost. Fortune changes her abode with 
every passing hour, and is, perhaps, even now, 
raining showers of gold on your neighbour’s 
roof. Wear a mask. If Misfortune speaks 
in your brow, you will not find one friend 
more; while the show of confidence, even at 
the last minute, prevails with the most wary. 
Arm yourself against the approaching enemy, 
not with invectives and a dagger, but with the 
words of plausibility, and a countenance full of 
promise. Courtesy overcomes the most stead- 
fast resolves. Every man has his weak points : 
every man is vain. Aim at the heel of 
Achilles: flatter his pride. The favourable 
moment once seized, and your object is gained. 
The respite is given; with time comes hope, 
and in hope lies all our treasure. What is 
possible, may happen ; and Disaster ever gives 
place to Fortune. Cease not to reckon upon 
yourself, and on my discretion.’ The doctor 
quitted the man of commerce with a respectful 
bow, and turned towards the city. Mussinger 
gazed after him with astonishment, and then 
looked within his own bosom. No resource, 
no mode of action, presented itself to his 
thoughts ; yet his heart was animated by a 
new courage, and his rash purpose of self- 
destruction seemed like a fantastic dream. 
The brilliant glow of morning had its share in 
tranquillising his mind. The first effect of this 
restored composure was a determination to 
adjust his disordered dress and appearance. 
He then stood up; raised his eyes to heaven, 
and murmured,—‘ Well, the lesson is not 
dearly bought ; and, at the worst, the stream 
will be as deep as ever three days hence.’ ” 

We have only to add a morning descrip. 
tion :— 

‘* It arrived, as brilliant as its predecessor had 
been gloomy and tempestuous. Justine bathed 
her fevered brows in the stream of refreshing air 
that rushed past the pinnacle of the tower. The 
clouds were dispersed, and had sunk in the 
horizon. The deep blue of the sky gleamed 
through the Gothic balustrades of the platform, 
and a transparent azure canopy was reared 
over the lofty summit. ‘Troops of birds sport- 
ively fluttered around, or sailed past the 
building. The stork’ rattled in his nest, and 
the ring-dove chirruped in a joyous rivalry. 
The daylight presented a scene of unsurpassed 
beauty. The extensive plain in which the 
city lay, bounded by a line of distant hills, 
was enlivened by the autumnal tints. Village 
towers with their shining cupolas, hamlets 
with their cheerful tile-roofs, were seen across 
the peopled highroads ; and the prospect was 
diversified by extensive woodland tracts, 
green meadows, and silvery streams, with 
cornfields, on which the golden cars were 
waving in the abundance of autumn. The 
noble city, encircled by gray bastions and 
ancient watch-towers, with its river sweeping 
past the walls, was a principal feature of the 
landscape. Justine had never enjoyed this 
view. She looked down on the gloomy 
streets, the crowded market, the roofs of the 
houses, and of other churches that lay far be- 
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neath. She sought out her paternal home, 


the cradle of her joys. She discovered the 
convent of St. John, the source of her father’s 
errors and her misfortunes. Her eye was not 
turned towards the inn where her lover had 
harboured ; it scanned the roads which ran in 
every direction from the gates. By which had 
her father emerged ?—or was he yet breathing 
amid the dense mass of houses, whose inhabit- 
ants were banded for his destruction ? She ran, 
she knew not why, to the door. Irresolutely 
she opened it, and heard steps on the narrow 
staircase, and a whisper of persons approaching. 
Pahlens and the Frenchwoman had quitted the 
chamber, and in low confidential tones were 
talking—of herself.” 





Twelve Sermons delivered in the New Temple 
of the Israelites, at Hamburgh. By Dr. 
Gotthold Salomon. Translated from the 
German by Anna Maria Goldsmid. Pp. 
247. London, 1839. Murray. 

THESE sermons are selected from many pub- 

lished by the same learned and eloquent teacher, 

and are intended to make more generally known 
and illustrate the real tenets of those who 
hold the ancient Mosaic faith. Without enter- 

ing upon its interesting topics, we quote, as a 

specimen, a passage from a discourse on the 

‘* Spirit of the Mosaic religion.” 

“ What light is to the mind, love is to the 
heart ; and as our spirits yearn for light, so do 
our hearts thirst after affection. A religion 
that should leave this thirst unslaked, might 
well be suspected, for it would be ill adapted to 
man (who possesses a feeling heart as well as a 
thinking mind), in whom not only a thinking 
mind, but likewise a feeling heart, is constantly 
demanding nourishment. But blessed are we, 
my brethren. 





in strength cause difference in fraternal love ?| compass. Mathews, disappointed and discon. 
The heart answers, No; and so speaks religion| tented in consequence of being almost what 
also. This love will assume every conceivable} players call shelved by the London managers, 
form that can serve to bless: it will be meek|found in Arnold a man of prescient judgment 
and ready to assist enemies and offenders, ten-/in dramatic matters, and of bold enterprise. 
der and compassionate to the wretched and un-|In Arnold’s opinion the unrivalled talents of 
fortunate, forbearing and indulgent to the weak | this unequalled mime were capable of being 
and infirm, gentle and kind to those of lowly|employed to great advantage, and he ventured 
condition, who have the more need of love! to offer to him, for seven years’ acting in a new 
from their fellow-men, the more they appear /|fashion, the magnificent sum of 1000/. a-year 
to be without the love of their Father in this,|for life. It was an experiment; and few 
their earthly life. ° ° - . people will be disposed to think, under all the 
“* Religion disposes the heart to love, and| existing circumstances, that it was not a daring 
thus satisfies man’s most sublime natural want.” |risk. A few nights’ performances proved that 
Speaking of dissentients or sectarians (for|it was a wise one, and likely to be productive 
every profession has such), we find the follow-|of a splendid fortune. And this was too much 
ing statement, and very Israelitish illustration, |for dear Mat’s philosophy: he repented of his 
in the metallic shape :— engagement ; he saw it would be far better for 
There is another class, whose members are| his partner than for himself; he was goaded 
diametrically opposed to those just mentioned, | by the remarks and advice of friends; and he 
who yet do not operate beneficially on our} became, at the end of six or eight nights, too ill 
community. It is composed of men who are,}to perform. Such is the plain state of the 
indeed, acquainted with religion, but who/facts; and the consequence was that the 
mistake it in one of its most essential parts.|original bond had to be torn up, and a new 
You have heard that it is the aim of the Mosaic| agreement entered into, upon which the par- 
religion to make us good and useful members| ties continued to deal together for years. 
of society ; so that we may, with all the powers! The idea that Mathews was so silly a person 
we possess, labour for the welfare of the|as to enter into a serious legal engagement of 
country to which we belong. These men, how-| this kind, after a year and a half’s negotiations, 
ever, ignorant of the world and human life,} without understanding its nature, is too absurd 
act and speak as though Israel still formed aj for belief; but even had it been so, as long as 
distinct and separate state ; consequently, they | bargain is bargain between man and man, he 
observe as parts of the universal religion of! was bound to fulfil his contract, however un- 
Israel, institutions which possessed value in Pa-| favourably to himself he might consider it to 
lestine only, because there only they had spirit}have turned out. We therefore regretted at 
and life. They require and inculcate the strict) the time, and expressed our regret, that his 
observance of these, although by such obser-| biographer had gone out of her way to impugn 
vances, much of our power to act usefully as/the conduct and character of Mr. Arnold,—a 
citizens must necessarily be destroyed. Besides;}man upon whom heavy losses too had fallen, 





The very life-breath of our) this, they envelope the jewel of religion in so| which ought to have saved him from any, and 


religion is love ; and the image of the Creator, many folds, that numbers of our brethren can-/|still more from unjust attack;—a man, 
which we bear in ourselves, can never manifest | not, or will not, penetrate the covering —see| whether in public life or in retirement, covered 
itself more worthily or more completely than | not the jewel itself. It is true that gold, when} with the warm esteem and respect of many 


in acts of love: for it is only by love that we 


can become like Him who loveth all. 
religion tells us that one God has created us, 
our text tells us that God is near—is closely 
related to us. Can there exist any closer 
relationship ? He is our Father, and the Father 


of all living. One and the same dwelling-place | sion that gives value to your coin will be cor- 


is appointed for us and them here, one and the 


same is destined for us and them hereafter ; the | world 2?” 


beginning and the end of all are alike. Shall that 


moderate in the use of the ignoble alloy. Do 
you not consider that the gilded copper, or the 


lustre? Do you not reflect that the impres- 
roded and eaten away by the aqua regia of the 


These brief quotations, taken almost hap- 


i 





jpure and soft, must be mixed with copper be-|sympathising friends. Among these the in- 
Our | fore it can be wrought; but, my friends, be 


dividual who writes this notice is proud to be 
numbered ; and he cannot call to mind the 
social and happy hours spent with them, when 


coppered gold, must, by degrees, lose all its | Mathews and Arnold were prosperous together, 


without feeling a deep sense of sorrow that 
time and the grave should have allowed a cloud 
to be cast back on a period of general and 
genial sunshine. With the world at large, and 
those who have not known Mr. Arnold, this 


portion alone which lies between, that span of hazard from the volume, will suffice to shew pamphlet will completely establish his integrity 


time which we call life, be unwarmed by the 
bright beams of love? Mankind are the com- 
panions of your journey; love them as you 
love yourselves. But you pause to reflect. Is 
it because, perchance, another town, another 
country, another continent, lies between you 
and your fellow-man ? Ought a foreign city, 
or a strange land, or an unknown region, then, 
to be deemed an impassable barrier between 
hearts formed alike? Are not both they and 
you still the creatures of God? Are ye not 
still brethren ? And thongh one may dwell 
where the sun rises, and another where he sets, 
is not God the God of the whole earth? Is 
not His name to be praised from the rising of 
the sun to the going down of the same? Love 
the stranger also as thou lovest thyself! Do 
you again hesitate? There lies between you, 
perbaps, something more than a continent—a 
different creed. But say, ye who have feeling 


hearts, suppose that of two born of the same 
parents, the elder is tall enough to embrace 
their father, while the younger can only clasp 

knees, must not the elder and stronger 
assist him, who is as yet too little and weak to 
¢limb to the parental bosom ? Should difference 


this extraordinary people than is usually met 
with in publications addressed directly to these 
subjects.* 





Forgotten Facts in the Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews, Comedian; recalled in a Letter 
to Mrs. Mathews, his Biographer. By 
S. J. Arnold, Esq. Pp. 52. London, 1839. 
Ridgway. 





WE never had but one opinion of the statement 


* We may here mention The Jewish Heroine of the 
the Spanish (pp. 94, London, J, Wasey), which relates 
the consiant resolution of a beautiful Jewish maiden, 


Tangier, two or three years Mr, Lindo, author of 








that it is well worthy of public regard, as being | throughout the whole of these transactions ; 
illustrative of Jewish doctrines and opinions, land it will, we trust, be the last we shall hear 
and shewing us more of the better feelings of | upon so painful a subject. 








Reply to Mr. Lockhart’s Pamphlet entitled 
“The Ballantyne Humbug Handled.” By the 
Author of a “ Refutation of the Mistate- 
ments and Calumnies contained in Mr. 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’ 
respecting the Messrs. Ballantyne.”’ Pp. 
125. Appendix, 97. London, 1839. Long- 
man and €o. ; Edinburgh, Blacks. 


WE here approach another of those duties very 


hazarded by Mrs. Mathews, in giving her ver-| repugnant to our feelings ; but, as in the preced- 
sion of the agreement between her husband and | ing case, we must get over it. Since the above 
Mr. Arnold. It was very natural that she should | Reply issued from the press, we declare that we 
take a partial, and, therefore, erroneous view 6f| have taken it up and laid it down hundreds 
the business: we should have wondered if she| of times, without being able to bring ourselves 
had not done so. ‘The simple truth lies in small | tg notice it. 


In the first instance we did not 


hesitate to state our opinion that the Ballan- 


19th Century, a tale founded on fact, and translated from tynes, and particularly James, were unfairly 
and unkindly used in the view taken of their 


Pheebe Hachuel, not to deny her faith and embrace that intercourse and transactions with Sir Walter 
of Mahomet; and who was consequently beheaded at) Scott. 


Their vindication was demanded from 


‘ Sa "of their relatives and friends; and sorry were we 
selon ee ee ee | to find that it only provoked a more severe 
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visitation from the keen and biting pen of Mr. 
Lockhart. To his second statement, under a 


very harsh name, this is a Reply; and a Reply 
so supported by figures and documents, that 
none who cherish the memory of the Ballan- 
tynes, the partners, companions, and friends 
of Scott, need blush for any part of their con- 
We abstain from saying 


nexion with him. 
more. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Friends of Fontainbleau. By H. D. 
Burdon, author of the ‘* Lost Evidence,” 
and ‘* Seymour of Sudley.” 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1839. Saunders and Otley. 

Turs is rather a busy week in the novel line ; 
or we should be able to devote more space to 
Miss Burdon’s historical fiction than is, under 
the circumstances, in our power. Like her 
former productions, the Friends of Foniainbleau 
displays very considerable talent and power. 
Of a grave and disastrous character, her descrip- 
tions of human suffering are full of tragical 
interest. The period is of that eventful struggle 
and bloodshed which preceded the horrible 
massacre of St. Bartholomew; and of all the 
sights that can afflict humanity, there is none 
so shocking as that of barbarities, treacheries, 
murders, and, executions, committed in the 
name and under the profession of the religion 
of peace and good-will to all men. Miss Bur- 
don has set such miseries in a striking light : 
her narrative is animated and touching, and 
her fair dames and noble cavaliers are drawn 
aptly and truly in the garb of the times to 
which they belong. The story is altogether 
well told, and will enchain the attention of 
readers to the end. It is impossible, by any 
extract, to give a taste of its quality. 

A Practical Description of the Daguerréotype. 
Translated by J. P. Simon, M.D. London, 
1839. Churchill. 

An inferior and inadequate translation. Dr. 
Simon seems to have no idea of arrangement ; 
for instance, in the midst of M. Gay de Lussac’s 
Report he introduces, without any indication 
to the reader of the commencement or conclu- 
sion of the passage, an account of his having 
been defrauded of forty pounds by some coun- 
tryman of his own, who pretended to commu- 
nicate to him the whole secret of the photogenic 
art, of which it afterwards appeared the pro- 
fessed instructor had no knowledge except that 
which he had derived from M. Daguerre’s 
publication. 

The Life of Christ. Illustrated by Choice 
Passages from One Hundred and Thirty- 
eight Eminent British and Foreign Divines ; 
anit Embellished by Seventy Wood-Eu- 
gravings after Celebrated Masters. Small 
4to. pp. 288.” London, 1839. Ball, Arnold, 
and Co. 

Tne title-page sufficiently explains the na- 

ture of this work, which is embellished and 

bound so as to take the handsome form of 
an Annual, devoted to pious thoughts and re- 
ligious instruction. The selections are made 
with great judgment, and the beautiful pic- 
tures from admirable painters are exceedingly 
well executed in the wood-engravings. For the 

Serious portion of the public, this is a very 

seasonable and desirable publication. 

Standard Edition of Gulliver’s Travels. Parts 
I. If. London, 1839. Hayward and Moore. 

E1eur monthly parts, illustrated by four hun- 

dred wood-engravings by Grandville, are an- 

nounced to complete this popular edition of one 
of the most popular works ever written. The 
parts before us do great credit to the artist and 


publisher, and already give us Lilliput com- 
plete, and introduce us to Brobdignag. When 
finished, it will be a capital publication, and is 
well deserving of public encouragement. 


Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Part I. 
malia. 8vo. pp. 80. London, 1839. 
and Co. 

A mone desirable republication, in a conve- 
nient form and at a moderate price, could not be 
named, than Cuvier’s justly celebrated Animal 
Kingdom; and we rejoice to see it undertaken, 
as in the present instance, with spirit, and con- 
fided to the editorial abilities of Mr. Edward 
Blythe, Mr. R. Mudie, Dr. George Johnston, 
and Mr. J. O. Westwood. These gentlemen 
have severally undertaken the mammalia, birds 
and reptiles, the fishes, the mollusca, and 
the crustacea and insects; and this first part, 
as far as it allows us to judge, promises a com- 
plete work of high merit and value. 

Short Sermons for Little Children, by an Elder Sister. 

Pp. 176. (Edinburgh, Fraser and Crawford.)—A well- 

| ramet little book, to inculcate the duties incumbent on 

childhood. Each sermon has a pretty hymn attached. 

The Popular Encyclopedia; or, Conversation’s Lexicon, 
Part XIIl. Pp, 448, double cols, 7 + Blackie and 
Son.)—This part concludes the work in 187 pages; anda 
Supplement, carrying us to the word ‘* Dulwich,” sup- 
plies recent and useful additions, 

An Abstract of the Evidence taken before the Committee of 
the House of Lords upon the State of Crime in Ireland. Di- 
gested under several heads, by D, Leahy, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law. 8vo. pp. 152. (London, Longman and Co,)—This 
appears to us to be an able and impartial abstract : a pro- 
duction of great labour. 

The Sporting Almanack, 1840. (London, E. Churton.)— 
This isa capitalA]manack for persons fond of the turf, being 
full of ali sorts of information connected with it, besides 
having all the usefulness of an almanack, being appropri- 
ately embellished and enlivened by congenial essays and 
papers on various subjects. 

Euclid’s Elements of Plane Geometry, §c. by W. D. 
Cooley, A.B. Pp. 184. (London, Whittaker and Co.)—A 
\ useful school-book: plain, and as easy and concise as the 
| subject admits. 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir W. Scott. Vol. VIII, (Edinburgh, 
| Cadell ; London, Whittaker.)—A View of Abbotsford, 
and a likeness of Scott from Chantrey’s fine bust, are 
the ornaments of this volume. 

A Challenge to Phrenologists, by A.M. of the Middle 
Temple. Pp. 206. (London, Hodson.)—~A stout chal- 
lenger though incognito, The phrenologists will have 
enough ado to meet him in the field. We are tired of 
the combat. 

The German Self-Teacher, &c. H. Meidinger. Pp. 283. 
(London, Whittaker and Co.; Dulau and Co.)—A very 
!simple and excellent mode of acquiring the German 
language is laid down in this volume; which is otherwise 
well worthy of notice for its views of the aflinity of the 
English tongue with that of Germany. The writer ap- 
pears to have a comprehensive knowledge of the Gothic- 
Teutonic language; of a dictionary of which, we believe, 
he is also the compiler, 

Berger's Moral Tales for Children in German. Pp. 161. 
(London, Nutt; Dublin, Milliken; Edinburgh, Smith.) 
—A nice and judicious selection, both of ancient matter 
and sketches of every-day life. 

Mariamne, the Last of the Asmonean Princes. A His- 
torical Novel of Palestine. Pp. 442. (London, Fraser.)— 
A republication of an interesting work which appeared 
some fourteen years ago, and did not, owing to circum- 
stances, meet with the attention it deserved. We trust 
the second venture will be more prosperous. The sub- 
ject, both as regards the people and the country, is one of 
the best that could be chosen, 

The Guide to Trade. The Joiner and Cabinet-maker. 
Pp. 115. (London, Knight.)—One of those useful little 
books which affords valuable instruction and advice to 
the workman ; and a considerable degree of insight to the 
employer. 

Plain Abstracts for Popular Use of all the Acts of Public 
Interest, passed in the Session 2 and 3 of Victoria, 1839, by 
J. H. Brady. Pp. 68. (London, Washbourne.) —The 
Police Acts alone are enough to give value to this useful 
little manual; but it contains much more of serviceable 
matter. 

The Childs Library. 


Mam- 
Orr 





Peter Wilkins, by R. Paltocke. 
Pp. 180. (London, Thomas; Tegg; Simpkin and 
Marshall.) —A nice little edition of a famous story, and 

ivulging for children the name of its author, which 
literary men did not know. He had twenty guineas, 
twelve copies, and some of the cuts, for his labour. What 
did Dodsley make by it? 

Incidents of Travel in the Russian and Turkish Empires, 
by J. L. Stephens, Esq. Pp. 138, double columns. (Lon- 
don, Smith.)—One of the very cheap editions of a work 
upon which we bestowed just eulogy when it appeared in 
a much more expensive shape. 

A Treatise on the Art of Preserving the Eye, §c. Se. by 
J. C. A. Franz. Pp. 296. (London, Churchill; Edin- 
burgh, Carfrae and Son; Dublin, Hodges and Smith.)— 
The eye, though apparently the most delicate organ in 











the human frame, costs us less trouble than the hard and 
enamelled tooth. The perishable beats the imperishable 
altogether. Nevertheless, it is well to know how to use 
it; for which purpose this is a very laudable volume. 

Robinson Crusoe. Parts I. 11, I. (London, Tyas.)—~ 
This new edition is laden with wood-engrav: from de- 
signs by Grandville, who promises 300) in all. ho would 
not have such a Cifsoe? There are to be seven more 
peste, The artists have fairly and cleverly done their 

uty. 

A Manual of British Coleoptera, or Beetles, &c. &c. by 
James W. Stephens, F.L.S, &c, &c. Pp. 443. gman 
and Co.)—A very complete manual of all our beetles 
hitherto ascertained, with a notice of their localities, 
periods, and places of appearance. In short, of all the 
scientific intelligence necessary to the subject. Many 
new species appear. 

Preliminary Lessons in the History of England, Pp. 76. 
(Taunton, F. May.)—A thirteenth edition speaks the 
utility of this little book for juvenile classes. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
New Mode ef Medal-Copying, &c. 

Mr. Arncer, ‘ On Warming and Ventilating 
Buildings.’——This was the first illustration of 
the season, and for the middle of November was 
surely quite appropriate. Mr. Ainger was not 
distinctly heard. He noticed the various modes 
of warming apartments, from the simplest— 
that in the Irish cabin, with the fire of peat in 
the middle, down to the most scientific, includ- 
ing all manner of stoves,—Dr. Arnott’s, Joyce’s, 
&c. Stoves, the lecturer considered well applied 
to the warming of halls and staircases. Mr. 
Ainger adverted to the ancient mode of warming 
by horizontal flues ; next, by heated air ; then, 
by steam conducted through pipes ; hot water ; 
Perkins’s plan; also by hot water under great 
pressure ; and lastly, by air having been pre- 
viously in contact with hot water. From what 
was advanced it was easily to be seen that a 
good coal fire after all is the best, as it is cer- 
tainly the most social mode of counteracting 
the effect of cold within doors. The remarks 
on ventilation were postponed._Mr. Aikin 
directed attention to some exquisite copies of 
medals, taken by the new process of the Rev. 
Thomas Spencer, of Liverpool. The copies 
were placed on the table. The principle 
which Mr. Spencer employs to obtain copies is 
briefly this : He immerses the metallic surface 
to be copied in a solution of sulphate of copper ; 
and then, by a small voltaic battery, causes 
hydrogen gas to be evolved against it. The 
hydrogen reduces the copper to the metallic 
state, and thus the surface soon becomes coated 
with copper, which may be separated when it 
has acquired sufficient thickness. When a 
medal or coin is thus operated on, a cast is ob- 
tained, in which the figures are sunk as in a 
die. It is therefore requisite, if we wish to ob- 
tain a copy of the medal in relief; either to 
employ two processes, the first to obtain a die, 
and the second to form a medal, Or we may 
simplify the process by first forming a die 
(by passing the medal either in lead or fusible 
metal), which may then be employed to preci. 
pitate the copper into, by the voltaic process. 
Dies of this kind are very easily formed, and 
may be used many times for forming medals. 
For small coins leaden dies are best, because 
easily formed and very sharp; but for large 
medals, or those in high relief, fusible metal is 
perhaps preferable: for, though more difficult 
to make, there is far less chance of injuring 
the medal. The specimens exhibited were 
much admired. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov.11l. Mr. W. R. Hamilton, F.R.S. Vice- 
President, in the chair.—This being the first 
meeting for the season, a long list of donations 
to the library was announced, exceeding one 





hundred and seventy books, and eighty maps, 
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including the fourth volume of the ‘ Pilote 
Frangais,” presented by the Dépot de la Marine; 
and the twelve just published sheets of the 
** Carte Topographique ” of France, presented 
by the Dépét de la Guerre, at Paris. Sixteen 
members were proposed. Mxtracts from the 
following papers were read:—l. *On the 
recent Establishment at Port Essington on the 
North Coast of Australia, by Captain Sir 
Gordon Bremer, R.N.’? Communicated by Sir 
John Barrow. 
** Port Essington, 8 March, 1839. 
* On the 27th October, 1838, I reached this 
place, and, after due consideration, fixed on 
this spot for the settlement. Our operations 
commenced on the 3d November, and have 
proceeded with so much vigour that we have 
now a very admirable little town. The position 
is on a considerable piece of rising ground, 
midway on the western side of the inner 
harbour. The soil around is of the finest 
description ; aud we have already four wells 
sunk, which afiord abundance of water. A 
finer harbour is scarcely to be met with in the 
world. The Alligator and Britomart lie in 
eighteen feet at the lowest water of spring- 
tides, within hail of an excellent pier, which 
extends one hundred feet. On Point Record 
and Spear Point are wells where ships can 
water most expeditiously, while around our 
settlement are large ponds and many running 
streams, all excellent. ‘The rains have fallen 
but slightly this season, and our gardens in 
consequence have not made that progress I had 
hoped for; nevertheless, the orange, lemon, 
banana, plantain, and cocoa-nut trees, are in 
beautiful order ; while the pumpkins, melons, 
&c. give ample promise. As regards climate, I 
have no hesitation in expressing my opinion 
that it is as fine as any tropical one in the 
world. We have had very hard labour, and 
been constantly exposed to the sun; occasion- 
ally the thermometer in the shade has been 98° 
and 100°; yet not one serious case of sickness 
has occurred. Some disposition to scurvy in 
two individuals had manifested itself, but by 
timely means it has been overcome. We have 
now a stock of cattle for a month, and I look 
for a further supply on the return of 
the schooner Essington from ‘Timor. ‘That 
vessel sailed in December last for the islands 
to the northward, for the purpose of open- 
ing a trade; and on board her I sent Mr. 


known ’Ajili, to make the attempt. 





G. W. Earl, whose interesting account of his 
voyage is amongst my other reports. He found | 
a considerable Christian population, under | 
the guidance of some intelligent Dutch mission- | 
aries, and has given me so much information, 
and caused such a desire on my part for more, 
that I purpose proceeding to Little Moa and 
Kissa in the Britomart about the end of this 
month, In concluding this brief despatch, I 
feel that I am abundantly warranted in con-! 
gratulating the British government on their | 
having caused the occupation of this noble har- 
bour, and on the acquisition to the country of 
a colony which must answer all the purposes 
contemplated by her majesty’s government in 
its formation ; nor can I entertain a doubt but 
that, with the due encouragement it will re- 


Between each undu- 


abundance of water. 


straight for them. 





ceive from heme, its admirable geographical | 


mercantile purposes be appreciated, and its| 


south latitude, and 132° 9’ longitude east of | ever beheld; we were ankle deep in water in a 


few minutes, though on a slight declivity. The 


2. * Notes on Two Journeys from Baghdad to} storm lasted for about four hours, and the 
the Ruins of Al Hadhr, in Mesopotamia, in| water settled into the valley; yet, in less than 
1836 and 1837.’ By Dr. John Ross, Surgeon! an hour afterwards, the Arabs, to my astonish. 
to the British Residency at Baghdéd.—* After | ment, contrived to light a fire and 4 
numerous failures for nearly two years, in | coffee. 
endeavouring to get Beduins to escort me to; ‘14th..-At 4h. 30m. a. M. mounted and made 
the ruins of Al Hadhr, I have at length suc-| straight in the direction of the ruins. At 6h. 
ceeded in persuading Saléh-el-Mezeini, a well-|40m. got to the Tharthar, in a wadi about 
The ruins|two hundred yards broad, covered with grass. 
themselves, and the country round them, are} The Tharthar itself is here about fifty feet 
looked upon by the Arabs with superstitious | broad, deep, and the water just drinkable. We 
awe, as the haunts of evil spirits; moreover, | wandered up and down, but could find no ford; 
the roads to them are always infested by| at last Salah and I stripped to our shirts, and 
plundering parties of the Shamméar and Anei-j|I tied my watch, compass, and note-book on 
zah, passing to and from forays: so we deter- | my head, and, being sure of my horse, plunged 
mined to proceed with as few attendants andj in, followed by Salah, at 7h. 45m. The cur. 
as little display as possible. 

‘¢ May 7, 1836.—Our preparations being com- | safety. We reached Al Hadhr at 8h. 10m. 
pleted we left Baghdad, and continuing along| We had been about two hours among the 
the western bank of the Tigris, in a general| ruins, taking rough sketches, measurements, 
N.N.W. direction, we passed through the} &c., and I was just proceeding to measure the 
towns of Istébolat, Tekrit, Kharneinah, to| diameter of the city walls, and to count the 
we examined the| bastions, when I saw, on a rising ground in 
After waiting here some time for our} the distant horizon to the north, a horseman. 
donkeys with the barley for our horses, we|I called Salah, but he could not distinguish 
found that they had given us the slip; finding| him; while pointing out the direction, I saw 
ourselves in this condition, Salah called ajanother join the first. Salah still donbted, 
council of war, and after commenting very | saying it must be a wild hog or a bush, as no 
strongly upon the treachery of the Te-| human being could be there: for if the Aneizah 
kritis, and the revenge he should have on his} were out, they must appear from the south, or 
return, he told old Shi’4l the object of our}if the Shammiar, from the west. The appear- 
coming, and said that, as Al Hadhr was only aj ance of a third, though still invisible to Salah, 
day’s journey off, it would be a disgrace to| settled the business. He said, with a hollow, ‘ 
turn back, and proposed that, as the horses| changed voice, ‘We must be off. Allah! 
were good, and a chance of green grass inland,; Allah! what brought us here?’ And off we 
and that as we could see the ruins and return! went, as hard as our horses could, to join our 
to Tekrit in five days, we should trust in God| people. I had just time in passing to observe 
We unanimously agreed to his} that the general course of the Tharthar is S.E. 
proposal, and, after the Arabs had repeated ajand S. by E. On getting to our people we 
short prayer aloud for safety and Divine pro-| instantly saddled, and at 10h. 40m. we were on 
tection, we, at 7h. 30m. a.M. mounted andj our return, flying by the same route which 
struck off N.W. 4 W., first over undulating | brought us. I told Salah to be more calm—we 
ground, then along the bed of a brackish stream | were five, the enemy only three; he called 
in a small valley called Wadi-el-Meheih. At 
%h. 30m. halted at a plot of fine green grass to} find fleas. At 11h. we heard the horrible 
give the horses a feed. Here I observed the} war-howl of Arabs bebind us. Salah called out 
Arabs were evidently not at ease; each got on 
the top of a small knoll, and, lying flat on his} meet them. If they are Shammar we sball be 
face, kept scanning the horizon in all directions 
for upwards of an hour, looking for smoke or! off, but the Beduins must fall. I ordered my 
any signs of human beings being about. At 
noon we mounted; the country now consists 
of long, low, undulating ridges, like the waves 
of the sea, and we can see nothing beyond the 
one we happen to be on. 
lation is a valley, which in winter must have 
The Arabs are now 
gloomy and silent, looking suspiciously about ; 
their very features are changed, and as I happen 
to have the best eyes of the party, they are 
constantly reminding me to make good use of|a most romantic effect. When within about 
At 4h. lim. I saw ruins far distant 
W. by S. which the Arabs instantly pronounced 
to be Al Hadhr, and we chauged our course 
The distant ruins soon ap- 
peared with an awfully grand effect; a thick 
black cloud, behind them, was darting out the 
most vivid flashings of lightning, and we could 
distinctly hear the peals of thunder. Old Salah 
position will excite attention, its capabilities for | shook his head and said, ‘Sir, I do not like this, 
we should not have come here; this ground 
soil, which evidently will produce the most} belongs to Iblis.’ I confess I myself felt a 
valuable articles, be speedily and successfully | sort of creeping sensation coming over me. 
cultivated.” ‘The paper was accompanied by a| 5h. 15m. having reached grass and water, and 
chart of Port Essington, by Captain Owen | finding it impossible to arrive at the ruins 


oil a little 


rent was rapid, but a few strokes landed us in 


out, ‘Oh, sir, where you see dogs you will 


to us to stand fast together while he went to 
plundered, but if Aneizah, my party may get 


people to be cool, and not on any account to 
fire unless I ordered. We were in a hollow, 
and our speeches were cut short by the appear- 
ance of about a hundred horsemen coming over 
the low ridge behind us at full gallop, and 
about the same number on our flank. The 
sight, though far from pleasant, was very 
grand; the wild disorder, loose flying robes 
of every colour, spears with round tufts of 
ostrich-feathers ; the howling and yelling, had 


one hundred and fifty yards, my camel-man 
called out that they were Shammér (he him- 
self was of that tribe), and told us not to 
attempt resistance. In another instant they 
were upon us, and I found myself alone, sepa- 
rated from my people, whose horses had started, 
perfectly jammed up by the Arabs, and their 
spears within a few inches of every part of 
my body. One called to me to dismount and 
throw down my gun. Iasked, ‘ And if I do? 
he answered ‘Safety ; fear not.’ I uncocked 





At} my gun, and laid it across the saddle; they at 


the same time shouldered their spears. One 
seized me by the clothes, and, my horse having 


Stanley, R.N.; from which it appears that the/ to-night, we halted, and had barely time to) kicked out at his, the part gave way 3 another 
) site of the new town of Victoria, on the! fasten the cattle and huddle together, when| then seized my gun, and pulled me off, and in 


western side of the harbour, lies in 11° 20’ 30” there burst over us the most terrific storm I| the fall the gun remained with him. My old 
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horse appeared to take the matter up, and by 
kicking and fighting cleared an open space ; in 
the meantime, Salih had been undergoing the 
same treatment ; but, getting a hearing, said he 
was an Ajel and aShammari. The chief asked 
what he did here? Salah said, ‘ By Allah, we 
were going from ’Ali Pasha to Mahommed 
Pishé of Mésul ; and that I was an Albanian.’ 
The chief answered, ‘ Oh, Beduin, do not lie: 
first, this is not the road ; and, secondly, your 
backs are to Mésul, and your faces to Baghdad.’ 
All called out, ‘ They are from Reshid Pasha : 
cut the dogs’ heads off.’ A second scramble 
took place, our camel was made to kneel, and 
the baggage thrown off ; I was knocked down, 
and in an instant was nearly naked, when an 
old man (for they were still galloping up by 
dozens) pushed them all aside with an air of 
authority, calling out in a thundering voice, 
‘Avast (awash), that is no Turk, that is the 
Baliyéz; I saw him two years ago in Sheikh 


from north to south by a range of buildings 
greatly damaged, a confused mass of chambers, 
gateways, and one built pillar reduced to about 
thirty feet. Between this range, and the 
eastern wall appears to have been a clear space. 
The principal buildings occupy the western 
side, and consist of a huge pile fronting 
the east, and part of a wing fronting the 
north. The ground-story only remains per- 
fect, and consists of a range of vaulted halls 
of two sizes. The whole city is built of a 
brownish-gray limestone, so closely fitted 
that if cement has been used, it cannot be 
seen; and almost every stone in the great 
pile has cut upon it one or more letters 
or marks, seemingly the builder’s number, as 
they are seen in the midst of broken walls, 
where they could not have been exposed when 
the structure was perfect. During both visits 
to these ruins I endeavoured, by looking into 
every hole and corner, to discover the statues 


had a magnificent display of the Aurora Aus- 
tralis. In latitude 61°S., longitude 103° 40’ E., 
they passed within a quarter of a mile of an 
iceberg two hundred and fifty feet high, bear- 
ing a fragment of rock; and continuing their 
course northward, they reached England on the 
17th September, just in time to supply another 
Antarctic Expedition, then on the eve of 
departure from England, with the information 
they had been able to obtain of a newly dis- 
covered group of islands, lying on the western 
verge of the circle, within which there seems to 
be every probability that our gallant country- 
man, Capt. James Ross, may find the southern 
magnetic pole.—5. * Note on a Rock seen on an 
Iceberg in 61° south latitude,’ by C. Darwin, 
Esq. In this paper the author has collected 
together all the facts relative to the fragment of 
rock seen on an iceberg, and points out the 
value of such an evidence of the transporting 





power of ice. ‘The part of the rock visible was 


Zebaid’s tent : let no one touch him, I protect | said by the Arabs to be there, but could find |estimated by Mr. M‘Nab, mate of the vessel, 
him.’ An immediate calm ensued, when Salih, | none. The last time, I brought from the camp | who made a sketch of it at the time, at twelve 
now nearly naked, advanced, and said, ‘ Now ja Beduin who was to point out the statue of |feet in height, and from five to six feet in 
that you know us, I shall tell you the truth ; | the woman milking the cow, so much spoken | width ; the remainder was buried in the ice. 
that is the Baliyéz, we came here to see Al| of by them, but he took me direct to one of the| The iceberg was distant 1400 miles from the 
Hadhr, and we are now going back.’ Every! monsters in No. 7. I now much doubt the| nearest certainly known land, but it is highly 
thing was now set right, an order was given to | existence of any statue at all, at least above| probable that land may exist not above three 
restore every thing taken, even toa hair, if one | ground.” hundred miles immediately to the southward. 
had fallen trom our heads, and duly obeyed.| 3. ‘ Note upon a newly discovered River | ‘*If,then,” concludes Mr. Darwin, “ but one ice- 
We sat on the ground good friefds. Their|in the Southern Island ‘of New Zealand,’ | berg in a thousand, or in ten thousand, trans- 
chief told us we had done a very foolish thing | by T. H. Nation, Esq. Surgeon, Royal Navy.| port its fragment, the bottom of the Antarctic 
incoming here without their knowledge, as it| On the Ist September, 1838, H. M.S. Pelorus | Sea, and the shores of its islands, must already 
was dangerous ground ; they never see any one | entered a river falling into Cook’s Straits, on be scattered with masses of foreign rock, the 
here except themselves or their enemies, and|the north side of the island of Tawai Poé-|counterpart of the erratic boulders of the 
forthe latter they had taken us. He then said, | nammu, and sailed up it in a southerly direc-| northern hemisphere.”—Among the illustra- 
in the most beautiful Arabic style, ‘If we had} tion for about forty miles; the ship’s launch, tions to the above papers was a beautiful chart 
in the hurry killed you all, what answer could! or large-boat, then continued ascending for of the South Polar Sea, just published at the 
we give your friends, or what satisfaction could | about twenty miles further, when, owing to, Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty ; and a 
they expect ? When we find strange people | the freshes from the mountains, banks of gra- trigonometrical survey of the river Tigris, 


here, it is not the time to ask who they are, or|vel prevented her proceeding without diffi-| from Ctesiphon to Mosul, by Lieutenant Lynch, 
whence they have come. Allah has saved you.’ culty. The river is described as a fine stream, | Indian Navy, communicated by Sir John 
He then told us that all was in confusion, that|the banks covered with ilex and magnificent | Hobhouse, President of the India Board. 

Reshid Pasha had, in a most treacherous man-! tree-ferns, the hills covered with forests of the | AREA 
ner, seized their sheikh, Sufiik, while a guest! Cowdie pine, large tracts of alluvial land| 
in the Turkish camp, on the most solemn | spread around, and in the distance the moun-| Nov. 6. The first meeting of this Society 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


pledge of safety, and had sent him prisoner to! tains rose to at least 2000 feet above the sea. for the session was held on Wednesday even- 
Constantinople ; consequently the Shammér |The position of the ship's anchorage in the ing, the Rev. Professor Buckland, D.D. Presi- 
had all rebelled, and come tothe desert. They | river was 41° 16'S. 173° 50’ E. Its outlet is, dent, in the chair.—The following communica- 
then invited us to their camp, and I was in-|on the shores of a bay partially examined by | tions were read :—1. ‘A Notice of Showers of 
clined to go, but Salah whispered to me that | Captain Iyumont @’Urville in the Astrolabe, in | Ashes which fell on board the Roxburgh, off 
Wwe must get off as soon as possible; for as | 1823, the Admiralty Bay of Cook. | the Cape de Verd Islands, in February last,’ by 
soon as the seizure of Suftik was known, there! 4. € Discoveries* in the Antarctic Ocean in| the Rev. W. B. Clarke. On Tuesday, Febru- 
would be a great outbreak in Mesopotamia. | February 1839, from the Log-book of the Eliza| ary 4th, the latitude of the ship at noon was 
The ruins of Al Hadhr occupy a space of} Scott,’ communicated by Charles Enderby, Esq. | 14° 31’ N.; longitude, 25° 16° W. The sky 
ground upwards of a mile in diameter, en-| In July 1838, two small vessels, belonging to the! was overcast, and the weather thick and 
closed by a circular, or nearly circular wall, of | Messrs. Enderby and some other merchants, |insufferably oppressive; though the ther. 
immense thickness, with square bastions or! sailed fram London on a sealing voyage to the| mometer was only 72°. At three r.m. the 
towers at about every sixty paces, built oflarge South Seas, with special instructions to push, wind suddenly lulled into a calm; then rose 
square cut stones. ‘The upper portions of the | as far as ‘possible to the southward in search of from the S. W. accompanied by rain, and the 
curtains have in most places been thrown! land. Touching at Amsterdam Island, Chalky, air appeared to be filled with dust, which 
down, as have been also some of the bastions, | Bay in Mew Zealand, and Campbell's Island, | affected the eyes of the passengers and crew. 
but most of the latter may still be said to be in| the vessels proceeded to the southward, and} At noon, on the 5th of February, the latitude 
rag fair preservation, each having towards the| reached ‘their extreme south latitude, 69°, in| of the Roxburgh was 12° 36’ N.; longitude 
te vaulted chambers. Outside the wall is a| 172° 11’ east longitude, full two hundred and | 24° 13’ W.; the thermometer stood at 72°, and 
_— and very deep ditch, now dry, and a! twenty miles further to the southward than the | the barometer at 30°, the height which it had 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty paces be-! point which Bellingshausen, in 1820, had been! maintained during the voyage from England. 
we it is a thick rampart, now only a few | able to reach in this meridian. Continuing to| The volcanic island of Fogo, one of the Cape de 
oe high, going round the town; and at some , the westward, on Feb. 9, in latitude 66° 44’,| Verds, was about forty-five miles distant. The 
a beyond the fortifications stand two | longitude 163° 11’ east, they discovered five| weather was clear and fine, but the sails were 
igh mounds with square towers upon them, islands, since named the Balleny Islands, from | found to be covered with an impalpable 
- on the eastern side, the other on the north. | the name of the master of the Eliza Scott:| reddish brown powder, which Mr. Clarke 
. nearly the exact centre of the town stands | one of these was estimated at the height of | states resembled many of the varieties of ashes 
te grand object of curiosity, whether temple | 12,000 feet above the sea; on another island | ejected from Vesuvius ; and evidently was not 
or palace, I shall not pretend to say, enclosed |two volcanoes emitted smoke. Continuing; sand blown from the African deserts. The 
'Y @ strong, thick, square wall (partly de- | their voyage to the westward, the vessels were author also mentions the following instances of 
molished), with bastions similar to those of the | beset by icebergs ; they saw numerous whales, | similar phenomena, chiefly on the authority of 
city wall, fronting the four cardinal points, | penguins ancl other sea birds, and occasionally | the officers of the Roxburgh. In June 1822, 





each face measuring three hundred long paces 


inside, * These disco veries we described in our statement of 


The square is in its centre intersected Captain J. Ross's proposed route. See L.G. No, 1182. 


the ship Kingston of Bristol, bound to Ja- 


| maica, while passing near Fogo, had her sails 
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covered with a similar brownish powder, which, 
it is said, smelt of sulphur. In the 
latitude of the Canaries, and longitude 35° W. 
showers of ashes have been noticed two or 
three times. At Bombay, dust, on one occasion, 
fell on the decks of the vessels-to the depth of 
an inch; and it was supposed to have been 
blown from Arabia. In January 1838, dust 
was noticed by the crew of a ship navigating 
the China Sea, and at a considerable distance 
from the Bashee Islands, one of which had 
been previously seen in eruption. In 1812, 
ashes fell on the deck of a packet bound to the 


Brazils, and when 1000 miles from land.—2. | 


A Letter from Mr. Caldcleugh, dated Santiago 
de Chili, 18th February 1839, containing the 
declaration of the master and part of the crew 
of the Chilian brig Thily, of the, discovery, 
during the evening of the 12th of February, of 
three volcanic islands about thirty leagues to the 
east of Juan Fernandez. The island which 
was first noticed, appeared, at the time of its 
discovery, to be rising out of the sea. It 
afterwards divided into two pyramids which 
crumbled away, but their base remained above 
the level of a violent surge; and in the 
course of the same evening the height of the 
island was, for a time, again considerably in- 
creased. The other two volcanic islets bore 
further southwards. During the night the 
crew of the Thily noticed, at intervals, a light 
in the same direction. —3. A letter addressed 
to Mr. Lyell, by Mr. Buddle of Newcastle, ‘On 
Depressions produced in the Surface of the 
Ground by the Excavation of Beds of Coal.’ 
The effects described in this paper are stated to 
depend on the four following conditions: 1. 
The depth of the seam of coal below the sur- 
face; 2. The thickness of the seam; 3. The na- 
ture of the strata between the seam of coal and 
the surface; 4. Whether the pillars of coal are 
wholly or partially removed. If the depth 
from the surface does not exceed thirty fathoms, 
and sandstone forms the greater part of the 
mass overlying the stream, the subsidence is 
nearly, if not quite, equal to the thickness of 
the coal removed; but if *metal-stone,” or 
shale, constitute the bulk of the beds, the hol- 
low produced by the settling of strata is less. 
This rule, depending on the nature of the in- 
tervening mass, is said to be maintained at all 
depths. Of the proportional effect produced 
in the surface, Mr. Buddle has not been able 
to obtain any accurate information, the amount 
depending on the four conditions enumerated 
abeve; but the depth of the depression depends 
less on the thickness of the seam than on its 
entire removal. In the Newcastle pits, where 
large pillars of coals are left, in the first in- 
stance, and when these are subsequently re- 
moved, blocks, or “ stooks,” of considerable 
strength, are suffered to remain, for the purpose 
of protecting the colliers from the exfoliation 
of the roof; the sinking of the superincumbent 
mass is retarded, and several years sometimes 
elapse before the excavation is completely closed, 
or the overlying strata are finally settled down. 
In the Yorkshire system, by which all the 
coal, with the exception of small temporary 
pillars, is removed in the first instance, the 
roof being supported by wooden props and 
stone pillars, the overlying strata subside im- 
mediately after the coal is removed. It is only 
where water occurs on the surface, or a rail- 
Way traverses a coal-field, that the amount of 
depression can be accurately ascertained. In 
one instance the removal of a bed of coal six 
feet thick, one fourth having been left in 
**stooks,” the depth being 100 fathoms, and 
the overlying strata principally sandstone, a 


rather more than three feet, by the settling of 
the strata. In another instance, where a rail- 
way crossed a district from beneath which three 
beds of coal had been successively removed, it 
had been found necessary to restore the level of 
the railway three times. The aggregate thick- 
ness of the seams of coal was nearly fifteen 
feet; the depth of the lowest, one hundred and 
seven fathoms; of the highest, seventy-three ; 
and the mass of the overlying strata consisted 
of shale. The extent of each settlement was 
not measured, but the total was five feet six 
inches ; and this comparatively small amount 
Mr. Buddle explains by the railway passing 
near one end of the excavated tract. A still 
higher seam is now in progress of being worked, 
and it affords an excellent opportunity for as- 
certaining the effects produced by the pressure 
of the superincumbent mass. Innumerable 
vertical cracks pass through the seam, as well 
as the pavement and roof, or the beds immedi- 
ately above and below it, but they are perfectly 
close except around the margin of the settle- 
ment; along this line the seam is splintered, 
the pavement and roof are fissured and bent 
down, and the cracks are frequently open. 
Within the area of the settlement, the pave- 
ment, on the contrary, is as smooth as if it 
had not been disturbed, the cracks are close, 
and the coal is not splintered, but rendered 
tougher, or, in the language of the collier, 
more “woody.” This effect Mr. Buddle as- 
cribes to the escape of gas by the cracks, and 
the same changes are sometimes produced by 
other causes when the coal is said to be winded. 
—‘ 4. On the relative Ages of the Tertiary and 
Post-Tertiary Deposits of the Basin of the 
Clyde,’ by James Smith, Esq. of Jordan Hill. 
In former communications, Mr. Smith shewed 
that deposits in the basin of the Clyde had been 
elevated above the level of the sea during very 
recent geological epochs; and that some of 
these beds contain testacea, which indicate the 
| prevalence, during the period of their accumu- 
jlation, of a colder climate in Scotland than 
exists at present. In this paper he confines 
his remarks to subsequent observations, which 
afford most satisfactory evidence that these 
comparatively modern deposits are divisible 
into two distinct formations, differing in their 
fauna, and separated by a wide interval of time. 
In the older of these formations, Mr. Smith has 
found from ten to fifteen per cent of oxtinet or 
unknown species of testacea ; but in the newer, 
only such shells as inhabit the British seas. 
He accordingly places the former among the 
newest pliocene or pleistocene deposits of Mr. 
Lyell, and the latter among the post-tertiary 
series. Both of these accumulations he never- 
theless considers to be older than the human 
period. In the lowest part of the pleistocene 
formation of the basin,of the Clyde, Mr. Smith 
places the unstratified mass of clay and boulders, 
locally called “ till;’? and in the upper, which 
rests upon it, the beds of sand, gravel, and clay, 
containing marine shells, a portion of which 
are extinct or unknown. He is of opinion that 
some of the similar accumulations in the basins 
of the Forth and the fay will probably prove to 
be of the same age, as well as the elevated ter- 
races of Glenroy, recently shewn by Mr. Dar- 
win to be of marine origin. He is also con- 
vinced that a very great proportion of the 
superficial beds of sand, gravel, and clay, will 
be ascertained to be tertiary, although the 
absence of organic remains must render it 
difficult to obtain, on all occasions, satisfactory 
evidence. During the post-tertiary epoch, 
or while the beds containing only existing 





pond of water accumulated to the depth of|testacea were accumulated, changes of level in 


the basin of the Clyde must have taken place 
to the amount of forty feet; but during the 
human period, no change appears to have oc- 
curred. The paper concludes with a list of 
the fossil shells obtained by Mr. Smith, and 
not found living in the British seas, or of 
doubtful existence in them. The number of 
the species is twenty-four—six of which occur 
jin the crag of England, three in the most re. 
cent tertiary strata of Sweden, and seven in 
a living state in the North Seas.—5. ‘On the 
Noxious Gases omitted from the Chalk and 
overlying Strata in sinking Wells near London,’ 
by Dr. Mitchell. The most abundant delete- 
rious gas in the chalk is the carbonic acid; 
and it is said to occur in greater quantities 
in the lower than the upper division of the 
formation. The distribution of it, however, 
in that portion of the series is very unequal, 
it having been found to issue in considerable 
volumes from one stratum; while from those 
immediately above and beneath, none was 
emitted. Sulphuretted hydrogen and carbu- 
retted hydrogen gases sometimes occur where 
the chalk is covered with sand and London 
clay, as well asin other situations. In mak- 
ing the Thames Tunnel, they have been both 
occasionally given out, and some inconveni- 
ence has been experienced by the workmen ; 
but in no ifistance have the effects been fatal. 
In the districts where sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas occurs, the discharge increases consider. 
ably after long-continued rain, the water 
forcing it out from the cavities in which it had 
accumulated. The paper contained several 
cases of well-diggers having been suffocated 
from not using proper precautions. —The 
tables of the meeting-room and the library 
were covered with donations of specimens and 
books. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 

Ar the Ashmolean Society, Nov. 7th, after 
receiving presents, and electing members, a 
letter was read from Mr. J. A. Rowell, of 
Oxford, containing a statement of his theory of 
the formation of rain and other meteorological 
and electrical phenomena. His hypothesis is 
—that, in order to rise in the air, each particle 
of vapour must be expanded at least eight 
hurdred and sixty times its bulk; that it 
carries with it its proportion of electricity 
according to its expanded surface ; that if cou- 
densed. within the electrical attraction of the 
earth, the extra quantity of electricity is with- 
drawn, and the vapour falls and becomes dew 3 
but if it rises out of the electrical attraction of 
the earth, and is then condensed, the electricity, 
being insulated, forms an atmosphere around 
each particle of vapour, which surcharge of 
electricity not only suspends the vapour by !ts 
buoyancy, but also repels the neighbouring 
particles of vapour, and prevents the formation 
of rain; and on the removal, by any cause, ol 
the electricity inclosing the vaporous particles, 
the repulsion is removed, and the particles of 
vapour then attract each other and form rain. 
Several proofs were brought forward in support 
of this hypothesis, and its competency was 
shewn to account for various unexplained 
phenomena, the aurora borealis, the variation 
of the needle, &c.—Ozxford Herald. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
On Thursday, the first meeting of the season, 
Mr. L. Hayes Pettit in the Chair. —Several 
new members were proposed ; and the secretary 
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commenced reading a paper by Mr. Cullimore, 
‘On the Early Egyptian Dynasties.’ 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Linnean, 8 P.m.; Electrical, 8 p.m. ; Archi- 
tectural, 8 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 73 p.M-; Geological, 84 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 r.m.; Antiquaries, P.M. 

Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m.; Mathema- 
tical, 8 P.M. 


FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Distinguished Member of the Humane So- 
ciety. Painted by Edwin Landseer, R.A. ; 
Engraved by Thomas Landseer. Moon. 

“ NosLE,” as well as ‘distinguished ;” for 
certainly a finer or more aristocratic specimen 
of his kind never barked or swam. Every 
body who visited the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in 1838 must recollect the picture, 
by Edwin Landseer, of a magnificent New- 
foundland dog, stretched upon the extreme 
point ofa small jetty, nearly surrounded by the 
laving waves ; his limbs in perfect repose, but 
his countenance animated, watchful, and be- 
nevolent ; indicating his readiness to lend his 
instant and powerful aid in any sudden case of 
distress or danger. Such an animal itself, few 
persons can be so fortunate as to possess ; but 
the united talents and labours of the brother- 
artists have enabled any one to procure a por- 
trait of him; which, in beauty and spirit, can 
be excelled only by the reality. No engraver 
but one who is himself so excellent an animal 
designer and painter as Thomas Landseer, 
could have been half so successful in transfer- 
ring to steel the exquisite character and 
execution of the original work. It is the 
most superb print of the kind that we ever met 
with. 





Outlines to Illustrate a Moral Allegory, entitled 
“The Fighte of Freewille.’ By Richard 


Westmacott, jun. A.R.A. F.R.S. Mitchell. 
We are not very fond of allegory, but the 
simple beauty of that before us disarms us of 
all hostility against it. It is comprehended in 
eight plates ; and we cannot more briefly, and 
at the same time more adequately, describe 
them, than by copying their titles. Plate 1. 
A woice, like the sound of a trumpet, announces 
that a human soul has entered upon’ the earth. 
A good spirit, hearing it, kneels; but the 
spirit of evil, frowning, stands aloof. The soul 
is to fulfil its pilgrimage, attended by these in- 
fluences, but having freewill to choose between 
the good and evil.— Plate 2. Religious in- 
struction in Infancy. The influence of the 
good spirit paramount. The spirit of evil 
anxiously awaits an opportunity to destroy or 
weaken the virtuous principle early inculcated. 
—Plate 3. Temptation in Poverty. The soul 
(or freewill) tempted by the spirit of evil to rob 
a sleeping traveller, in order to be able to join 
in the pleasures of the world; but, still under 
the influence of the good principle, hesitates 
before committing an act of sin.—Plate 4. 
Study. The spirit of evil, in order to weaken 
the réligious principle, instils doubts, and the 
doctrine of chance. The good spirit weeps to 
see Freewill lending attention to the suggestions 
of Evil._Plate 5. Charity. The good spirit 
Tejoices to find that the counsels of the spirit 
of evil have not destroyed the tendency in 
Sreewill to acts of virtue. — Plate 6. Love. 





The influences are here inactive. The good 
Spiritregards with complacency thedevelopement | 
of pure affection, while his antagonist watches | 


his moment of ascendancy.—Plate 7. Passion. 
The influence of the evil - paramount.— 
Plate 8. Repentance of Evil. The good spirit 
triumphs at the restored purity of the soul, 
while the spirit of evil, in a and 
despair, withdraws his baneful influence.—Of 
these plates, the second and the sixth are our 
favourites; but they are all replete with 
sentiment, expression, and delicacy; and do 
Mr. Westmacott’s taste the highest credit. 


Proofs of the Plates of Ackermann’s 
Forget-me-not, 1840. 

Amone the acknowledgments to correspond. 
ents in the Literary Gazette of the 12th ult. 
was one of the receipt of “ a set of small plates, 
very sweetly executed, and apparently intended 
as the embellishments of some forthcoming 
Annual.” We now find that we were right in 
our conjecture, and that the Annual was the 
Forget-me-not; and we have the satisfac- 
tion to add, that the favourable impression 
which the plates made upon us at first sight is 
by no means diminished by a second inspection. 
They are ten in number, and have as their front- 
ispiece a characteristic whole-length portrait 
of Her Majesty, in the royal robes, drawn and 
engraved by H. B. Holl. The remaining nine 
are most of them exceedingly pleasing compo- 
sitions; painted by Miss Adams, and Messrs. 
Nixon, Herbert, Leslie (R.A.), Jenkins, Far- 
rier, Keyser, Corbould, and Colin; and en- 
graved by Messrs. Simmons, Scriven, Gibbon, 
Rolls, Stocks, Adcock, and Bacon. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LAYS OF A DREAMER.—NO. IV. 
A Vision of News. 

On, for a nap in an easy chair ! 
Strange the dooms that come to us there! 
I went to sleep on Wednesday night, i 
November the month, and the moon at its height; 
I had been reading, almost to satiety, 
A luminous work of entrancing variety; 
But I can’t give the name of the broad, broad sheet 
That filled my head with the odd conceit. 
It might have been that great diurnal, 
Conservatives call ‘* the leading journal ;” 
The my they read at their morning meal, 

'o teach them the wa’ 





To think, and to talk, and rf act, and to feel, 
For the rest of the day. 

It might have been, I’m not ironical, : 

That honest paper—the ‘* Morning Chronicle,” 
Which, so to apeie 

For Radical readers does much the same, 

As that thundering print I won’t venture to name, 
For the Tory clique. 

Or, perhaps, ‘twas ‘* The Sun,” which, with rapid trans- 
ition 


Becomes either morning orevening edition ; 
s =F npn you, 
e tic 


And thus if you fear its mene + 
Perhaps after dinner you ’Il let t! rogu le you. 
« Globe,” good 


Or, perhaps, ’twas ‘* The Standard,” or 
as any, 
Except that these fight like the cats of Kilkenny ; 
Or, perhaps, twas a paper just new on the town, 
Quite sure to su »—till six months puts it down; 
Or, perhaps, ’twas a paper of only last Sunday, 
That a miracle saved from being torn up on Monday. 
The name of the paper I’ve really forgot, 
And which one it was doesn’t matter a jot; 
But I sank into slumber that wasn’t repose, 
With that newspaper bobbing against my nose. 

Oh, the devil and Doctor Faustus ! 

What a sight has our reading cost us!— 

Morning is breaking, dirty and dim, 

Over a printing-house large and grim ; 
There's a whiz, and a squeak, and a burr, and a bang, 
And an opening, and shutting, and stoking, and clang ; 
And the whole of the racket can tell you no less, 
Than the fact that a newspaper’s ‘* gone to press ;” 
And every minute will turn out a ream 
Of sound information got up by steam. 
Alack! alack! what a horrible crack !— 
’T was as if St. Paul’s had broken its back : 
The office is rent from bottom to top, 
For the boiler ’s gone off like ginger-pop. 
And now amid steamy, gauzy clouds, 
The newspaper matter comes out in crowds. 
Riding a high horse, rather ‘‘ fast,” 
Heading the foremost a leader passed ; 
Brass was his armour to his chin, 
And there did his brazen face begin ; 





Red was his hair, but no helmet made, 
The warrior’s suit of mail complete, 
For the mighty boss of self-conceit 
Stuck out as big as a hand-grenade. 
And so said I 
*Tis plain what's the matter; 
And I thought, by the by, 
He must puzzle his hatter. 
We are bold in our dreams if we ‘re cowards awake, 
Not a nerve in my frame did the warrior shake, 
Though he ranted, and blustered, and called ugly names, 
And the horse at each nostril was breathing forth flames ; 
But the man and the beast did not shake me a particle, 
For I knew them at once as ‘‘ THE LEADING ARTICLE,” 
*« Room, lordlings!” as Sir Waker sings, 
Room for a couple of Europe’s kings. 
Louis Philippe is crowned, but Don Carlos, the hero, 
Has nought on his head save a ragged sombrero; 
But that ’s not a sceptre of regal command, 
The king of the French has just now in his hand! 
Though the fact is improbable, plainly I scan 
No sceptre it is, but a large warming-pan. 
I tell you I’m right! why the deuce should you doubt it ? 
Only listen awhile and he ’!] tell you about it:— 
Says Carlos, ‘‘ ‘T'o lose thus my kingdom and crown, 
Good cousin, I cannot bear it.” 
= Louis, ** My throne is no bed of down, 
‘ou need not wish to share it: 
You ’re lucky, my lad, to get off with your head ; 
Just see what last night was stuffed into my bed— 
’Tis hard that one can’t go to rest but one meets 
An ‘infernal machine” between blankets and sheets, 
Yés, Carlos! I found sticking close to my ribs, 
This damnable warming-pan crammed full of squibs ! 
By = luck the queen chanced to be out, 
Detained very late at a quality route.”— 
Says Carlos, ‘‘ Your talking of routes gives me pain, 
What a rout we all had when we started from Spain:” 
Then says Louis, ‘* My boy, do not go back n.” 
‘The kings have passed on—they could not wall tay, 
For Mr. O’Connell is coming this way. 
Untieing the Union, he stretches across 
From London to Dublin, and, ne’er at a loss, 
A troubled sea ‘‘ sarpint,” hot water his home ; 
He wags his long tail ’mid an ocean of foam. 
There’s a shower of volumes, all popular books, 
And a man rushes out, who, to judge by his looks, 
Is really astounded, and pleased beyond measure, 
To find in each work intellectual treasure. 
Only hear what he says—‘* We're delighted to find 
Mr. Folio has published a novel called « Mind.’ 
Tis said that the greatest anxiety’s shewn 
Among certain persons, who've minds of their own 
To discover who’s meant by the Marquess Fitzsnook ; 
We have heard, with surprise, ’tis a certain gay duke. 
Now listen mp with a start and a stare, 
Hands stretched out before him, and chamber-broom hair; 
He announces a rumour !—‘* A book’s coming out 
That puts an historical crime beyond doubt: 
’Tis said the new work, by Sir Timothy Bobbin, 
Proves the tragical death of, and who killed, Cock Robin.” 
Strange! A glance at the phiz of the speaker declares 
Tis Folio, the publisher, puffing his wares. 
Still the paper spreads out its personified matter ; 
And oh! what a rumpus, a row, and a clatter; 
There's a dreadful cab accident unseats the driver, 
And the fare’s running off without paying a stiver ; 
There's a gentleman paid by the newspaper press 
At the cost of a penny a line, and no less, 
Who has driven a cart from the heart of «* the shires” 
To fill the odd corners that such news requires, 
With three old women, and three old men, 
All older than threescore years and ten, 
/ hose ages united (including, of course, 
The age of the driver, the cart, and the horse, 
If you toss in the little dog running before), 
Will amount to six hundred years and more. 
There’s a pickpocket dressed like a se Street dasher, 
“s = wipe” of a worthy ‘* hell-smasher,” 
Who sees his swell cousin put under the pump, he 
Forgetting the coin that he deals out for ** stumpy.” 
There's a violent row, in which every one’s right ; 
Six men with their coats off, but no one will fight. 
And an unlucky publican, quite in a fright, 
Is indicted for opening his—mouth—late at night. 
But now for advertisements—see what a score 
Are jostling to rush from the printing-house door. 
There’s an old woman anxious to part with a «« caul,” 
«* Warranted genuine, though it looks small ;” 
Her son being ‘‘ in trouble” and likely to die, 
Has no further use for it,—who wants to buy ? 
There’s Mr. Smith dragging a porter along, 
Such a chest on his shoulders—'tis well he is strong; 
And further, to load the poor wretch, I declare, 
On the top is a stool, with three legs, and a chair : 
The whole of the goods being Patrick O’ Dency’s, 
** If not fetched away, they'll be sold for expenses.” 
There’s an old miser acting a poor errand boy, 
«« Who's sure to be turned from his only employ, 
For having, in Holborn, by shocking disaster, 
Lost two five-pound notes that belong to his master. 
Whoe’er will return them this poor lad will thank : 
Nota bene—The notes are both stopt at the Bank.” 
*« No piracy !” cries a | a py think 
’Tis that piracy under a flag black as ink, 
Or yet of Red Rover, the scourge of the seas ; 
Ah, no, my good sirs, it means neither of these, 
But pray do not pirate the gentleman’s Teas. 
Now, old women, led by a tea-leaf-green spectre, 
Cry out, ** Ha’ sum tea,” just as if it were nectar ; 
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And tliey drink till a few have begun to compiain, 
‘That their «« nerves will be never worth twopence again, 
hen a pene dressed in full mourning, like Kemble 
Perfor ng in Hamlet, exclaims, ‘* Do not tremble ;” 
And catching an old woman just as she faints, 
Declares he will conquer her ‘* nervous complaints ;” 
For he’s skilled in such cases, and knows what to do, 
Haviug cured himself—nearly—of tic douloureux. 
Then oh! what a crowd of wants cry aloud ; 
Fifty young persons, by no means proud, 
Who have no objection to travel : 
There are twenty housemaids all of a row, 
With sixteen barmaids,—a beautiful show, 
And these at nothing cavil. 
There’s a fussicky cook, with a very red face, 
Who bawls in my ear, *‘ Sir, I’m wanting a place; 
Fifteen guineas a-year, will you take us? 
I'll tell you what I have in view, 
An elderly — just like you, 
And the dinners all done at the bake’us.” 


Keep her off! her off ! don’t let her come nigher, 
Her cheeks are red hot with Saint Anthony’s fire ; 
1 want to look at those placards they raise 
To give us a hint of this oe plays. 
Cook! cook! you've set me all in a blaze! 
And so she had,—or so I thought,— 
For the flare of the candle my paper had caught ; 
And the columns had turned into columns of flame, 
For ’twas blazing from title to printer’s name; 
And I'd scorched my wig, and my breeches were burnt 
In one or two places, and all I had learnt, 
Amid all this dreaming, and flaming, and vapour, 
Was never again to nap over the paper. 
Me R. J. 
MOTHER, COME BACK! 

“ MorueEr, come back !” This is the cry 

When some rare pleasure fills my heart, 
When laughing Joy lights up my eye, 

And Impulse wakes with throbbing start. 
I know thou would’st exult to see 

The flash of sunshine on my track; 
And faithful memory clings to thee 

With burning words,— Mother, come back ! 


Tidings, perchance, may reach my ear, 
Cold, false, and bitter in their tone ; 
Till the low sigh and falling tear 
Burst from a spirit sad and lone. 
Then do I breathe in accents wild, 
With heartstrings stretched on feelings’ rack, 
Thou who didst ever love thy child 
With changeless faith,—Mother, come back.! 


Faint languor shades my drooping face, 

My pulses flutter swiftly weak ; 
The fading lily takes its place 

And hides the rose-leaf on my cheek. 
Then do I call upon thy name, 

When stranger hands support my brow ; 
My pining soul still asks the same, 

** Mother, come back ! I need thee now !” 


When Fortune sheds her fairest beams, 
Thou art the missing one I crave ; 
I ask thee, when the whole world seems 
As dark and cheerless as thy grave,— 
I ask, but with a dreamer’s brain,— 
For no,—ah no! it cannot be, 
Thou'lt never come to me again, 
But, Mother, I will come to thee. 
Exiza Coox. 





SKETCHES. 
OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY. 
A panaGnrarn having appeared in a Sunday 
paper, reprehending the lord-mayor for pre- 
venting carriages and all other vehicles driving 
past churches on Sunday, during Divine ser- 
vice, we are reminded of former times. Thus— 
James the First published a ‘* Book of 
Sports,’’* by which the populace were tolerated 


to exercise certain recreations and pastimes on | 


the Sabbath-day—such as, dancing round the 
May-pole, drinking, and every kind of de- 
bauchery ; and all parochial incumbents were 


* On the 10th of M 
common hang in 
nance in both houses, by wh’ 


burnt by the 
e of an ordi- 


ay, 1643, this book was 
Ch ide, in p 
ich all persons having any of 





the said books in their hands were required to deliver} — 


enjoined to read the same in their respective 
churches, on pain of the king’s displeasure : so 
much so, that those who would not consent to 
read this book were brought into the High 
Commission, imprisoned, and suspended. ‘This 
new encroachment upon the Sabbath gave both 
king and people more liberty to profane the 
day with authority. For if the court had occa- 
sion to remove on Monday, the king’s carriages 
must go out the day before —all times were 
alike to the king. The court being about to 
remove to Theobalds* the next day, the carri- 
ages of the king went through the City on Sun- 
day, with a great clatter of noise, during the 
time of Divine service. Notwithstanding the 
license given by this Book, the then lord-mayor 
(Sir George Bolles) had the courage to order 
the king’s carriages to be stopped as they were 
driving through the City during church-time. 
This threw James into a great rage, as he 
‘vowed that there had been no more kings in 
England but himself.” He issued a warrant 
to the lord-mayor, commanding him to let the 
carriages pass, with which the prudent magis- 
trate complied, saying, ‘* While it was in my 
power 1 did my duty, but that being taken 
away by a higher power, it is my duty to obey.” 


JACK SHEPPARD. 
As the exploits of the above celebrated charac- 
ter are nightly attracting many thousands of 
her majesty’s lieges, it may not be unsatisfac- 
tory to some of our readers to give a few ex- 
tracts from the periodicals of the day in which 
our hero flourished. 

The ‘* British Journal” of 28th November, 
1724, has the following :— 

‘** I do not remember any felon in this king- 
dom whose adventures have made so much 
noise as Sheppard’s. He was for a considerable 
time the common subject of conversation. I 
have seen six or seven different histories of his 
life ; and several copper-plates, representing the 
manner of his escape out of the condemned 
hold, and the castle in Newgate; besides other 
prints of his effigies. The principal of these 


which occasion the following stanzas were 
printed, and appeared in the ‘ British Journal’ 
of the date above stated :— 
* Thornhill, ’tis thine to gild with fame 

Th’ obscure, and raise the humble name ; 

To make the free elude the grave, 

And Sheppard from oblivion save. 

—_ life in vain the wretch implores, 

An exile on the furthest shores, 

Thy pencil brings a kind reprieve, 

And bids the dying robber live. 





ificent seat 
I twelve se- 


* The great Lord Burleigh built a a 
here, where he entertained Queen Elizabet 

veral times—each visit cost from two to three thousand 
pounds, as she remained generally from four to five weeks 
at a time. His silver plate was from fourteen to fifteen 
thousand pounds in weight ; and the value was forty-two 
thousand pounds sterling, which (besides the fashion of 


it) exceeded that by any other nobleman. He 
devised his seat to his pos son, Sir Robert Cecil, 
afterwards Earl of Salisbury. James the First, paying a 
visit there, was so delighted with the place, that he gave 
him Hatfield Regis in exchange for Theobalds. In the 
civil war it was plundered—it being the place whence 
Charles the First set out to erect his standard at Notting- 
ham. Charles granted the manor to George Monck, duke 
of Albemarle, but it reverted to the crown for want of 
male issue; and King William the Third gave it to the 
Earl of Portland; from whom it descended to William 
Henry, thitd duke of Portland, 1806, who sold it to 
George Prescott, Esq.; by which proprietor the park 
was converted into farms; and the small remains of the 
house being demolished in 1765, a building lease was 
granted, and a family mansion was erectcd on another 

rt of the estate, which is now the residence of Sir George 

. Prescott. 

+ This is the likeness, we believe, so finely and faith- 
fully preserved throughout the illustrations by G, Cruik- 
shank, 





them forthwith, to be burnt according to order. 


3 Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 


last was a mezzotinto,+ done from the original | \ 
picture painted by Sir James Thornhill; on{thought upon it! 


This 

And 
Thus former masters ‘d their name, 
And gave egregious robbers fame, 


Appelles Alexander drew, 

Cesar is to Aurelius due, 

Cromwell in Lilly’s works doth shine, 
And Sheppard, Thornhill, lives in thine.’” 

Sheppard was even thought a proper subject 
for the stage. Mr. Thurwood then contrived a 
pantomime entertainment, called ‘* Harlequin 
Sheppard: a night-scene in grotesque charac- 
ters.”” It was acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane. The scenes were painted from 
the real places of action. 

Then a farce of three acts was printed, 
under the title of ** The Prison Breaker ; or, 
the Adventures of John Sheppard.” This 
was never acted at any of the theatres; but 
after it had lain a long while neglected, it was 
intermixed with songs and catches at Bartho- 
lomew Fair, by the name of “ The Quaker’s 
Opera.”’ 

And what is yet more singular, Jack’s adven. 
tures have been spiritualised in the pulpit, as 
related by a witness, whose words we repeat :— 

** One Sunday evening,” said he, “as I was 
returning home from t’other end of the town, 
I somehow missed my way, and, passing by a 
porch, I heard the sound of a preacher’s voice, 
upon which I turned back and steptin. He 
was pretty near the conclusion of his sermon ; 
what I heard was so small a part, and so re- 
markable, that I believe 1 can repeat it almost 
verbatim. These were his words, or at least to 
this effect :— 

*** Now, my beloved, what a melancholy cir- 
cumstance it is, that men should shew so much 
regard for the preservation of a poor perishing 
body, that can remain at most but a few years; 
and at the same time be so unaccountably neg- 
ligent of a precious soul, which must continue 
to the ages of eternity! Oh, what care, what 
pains, what diligence, and what contrivances, 
are made use of, and laid out upon, these 
frail and tottering tabernacles of clay; when, 
alas! the nobler part of us is allowed so very 
small a share of our concerns, that we scarce 
will give ourselves the trouble of bestowing a 
We have a_ remarkable 
instance of this in a notorious malefactor 
well known by the name of Jack Sheppard! 
What amazing difficulties he has overcome! 
—what astonishing things he has performed, 


ieee to latest time shall stand, 
shew the wonders of thy hand; 


|for the sake of a stinking, miserable carcass 


hardly worth hanging !—how dexterously did 
he pick the padlock of his chains with a crooked 
nail—and how manfully he burst his fetters 
|asunder, climb up the chimney, wrench out 
laniron bar, break his way through a stone 
|wall, and make the strong doors of a dark 
lentry fly before him, till he got upon the leads 
| of the prison, and then, fixing a blanket to the 
wall with a spike, he stole out of the chapel !— 
how intrepidly did he descedd from the top of 
\the turner’s house—and how cautiously pass 
‘ down the stairs, and make hisescape at the street 
‘door! Oh, that ye were all like Jack Sheppard ! 
|—mistake me not, brethren, I don’t mean in a 
jcarnal, but in a spiritual sense—for I purport 
|to spiritualise these things. What a shame it 
|would be if we should not think it worth our 
while to take as much pains, and employ as 
{many deep thoughts, to save our souls, as he 
|did to preserve his body! Let me exhort you, 
\then, to open the locks of your hearts with 
\the nail of repentance ; burst asunder the fetters 
of your beloved dusts; mount the chimney ot 
hope ; take from thence the bar of good resolu- 
tion ; break through the stone wall of despatr, 
and all the strongholds in the dark entry of the 





—~| valley of the shadow of death ; raise yourselves to 








Lis 
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of faith with the spike of the church ; let your-| br 
selves down to the turner’s house of resigna- 
tion, and descend the sairs of humility, so shall 
you come to the door of deliverance, from the 
prison of iniquity, and escape the clutches of |A 
that old executioner the devil, who goeth about 


th 





the leads of Divine meditation ; fix the blanket|have been a sort of speaking pantomime, was|remonstrance by “ James Barber, Agent to 


ought out; but, alas for critics who do not| Bengal Steam Committee,” in which he cen- 


write after first or second nights, Bartley, Ma- | sures the East India Company for not adopting 


ews, Harley, and Meadows, could not, with | a plan for intercourse with all the Indian Presi- 


all their exertions, bring it down to our date! |dencies by steam, instead of employing partial 


week is an age for ephemera. and inefficient means of conveyance. The sub- 
The Adelphi is running away with Jack | ject is one of deep interest to a large proportion 


like a roaring lion seeking whom he may| Sheppard. Crowds suit pickpockets best, and | of the community, as well as to England and 
devour.’” assuredly they submit to be spoiled nightly here | her colonies; and, in these days, we should 


w 
SECRET SOCIETIES OF GERMANY. 
The Report of the Central Committee of the Germanic Diet | 
upon the Machinations of the German Revolutionists since } 


1830, discusses the agitation occasioned by the revolution | Lord in Pawn, was brought out here ; and, 


of July; revolutionary press; foundation and progress | gy 
of the ‘* Patriotic Union ;” history of the ‘ Association } 
of Students” (Burschenschaften), until the meeting of 


| capitally acted. 


{totheend. But there it ended. 


ith the greatest good-humour. ‘The piece is| think it would hardly need a pamphlet to en- 
force the expediency of doing every thing pos- 
St. James's——A nondescript thing, called a| sible to perfect this important intercourse. 

The Rector’s Progress, vy Clericus, No. I. is 
ich is the benevolence of the public, was heard | acknowledged. Another to the mass of the imi- 
tations of ** Boz”? which have of late inundated 
- the press; and, from its mistaking the coarse 








Burschen, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine; ‘* Ar i and 





Germans ;” meetings of Burschen; feast of Hambach (27th 

of May, 1832); meeting of Schoppmann at Neustadt-on- | 
the-Hardt; consequences of the feast for the instigators ; | 
Rauschenblatt and Venedey, commissioners; progress of | 


the revolutionary spirit; resolutions of the Diet (June |” Bog 
28th and July 5th, 1832), and intrigues of the faction to ing off in fertility and humour. On the con- 


create an opposition to those resolutions; removal of the | trary, the first, “ An Irish Wake,” is one 


central committee of the ‘* Union of the Press” to Frank- 


fort-on-the-Maine; revolutionary plots in the summer of of his most successful hits. The Ministers, 
1832; military conspiracy of Koseritz, in Wurtemberg; | O’Connell, the Duke of Wellington, &c., are 


VARIETIES. and dirty for humour, we are inclined to 


H.B. has issued three more of his effusions, pet dl Nickleby rival “Oliver Twist” or 


umbered 618, 19, 20; and they shew no fall- 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 
Discourses on Special Occasions, by the late Rev. Dr. 





correspondence with the revolutionists in France; occur- waking Lord Brougham, who, stretched on his | ®‘All, of Manchester, with a Sketch of his Life and Cha- 


rences anterior to the plot of April; understanding be- | 


racter by the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw.—By Dr. Johnston, a 


tween bookseller Frankh, Dr. Gurth, and Koseritz (his | pseudo death-bed, is asking, ‘‘ What are they History of the British Sponges and Corallines, 


journeys of inspection, projects; Frankfort chosen as the | i ?” bo 
place of their execution) ; report of the Burschen- | *°Y!?8 of the dep arted I Lord Mel oe 
| praises his greatness at “a faction-fight ;” and 


schaften ; meeting of the revolutionists in Wurtemberg; 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Henry of Guise ; or, the State of Blois, by G. P R. 


endeavours of Brectenstein to seduce the soldiers of|every one has some lament for the ‘funny 
° i ; J . 3 vols. t 8vo. 31s. Gd.—Poems by M 
— Se: ae 6 eee = fellow,” &c. The next treats the same sub- Boddington, iethen Oe Par Bag PeceneeaY with 


March, 1833; pen a plans of attack, armaments, |. 
previous to the explosion; hesitation respecting the |) 


ect, representing the Premier and Dan as_| Illustrations, 8vo. 2ls.—Yorkshire Kalendar, or Pocket- 
Book with Almanack and Diary, f.cap 8vo. 4s, roan tuck; 


choice of the place for raising the standard of revolt ; | Friar ‘luck and the Sacristan, holding a “devil’s , 
i h spi - ine; | - 8 2s. 6d. common; 3¢. cloth. — Illustrations to ‘* Nicho- 
arrival of the conspirators at Frankfort-on-the-Maine; mass” on the supposed death of Athelstane| las Nickleby,” by P. Palette, 8vo, 9#.—History of En- 


meeting at Bokenheim (April 2, 1839) ; a and pre- 
parations to revolutionise at once anc 


simultaneously | (Brougham), who is watching them behind the | g!#>4, Vol. 


II. by a Clergyman, with Index (completing 
the work), 12mo, 10s. 6d.—Church Catechism of Rome, 


several states of the Confederation ; revolutionary plots,!door, The last is another of the cleverest translated by Rev, R. J. M‘Ghee, 12mo. 22, 6d-—Letters 


after the riots at Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; the union, or 


alliance of men ; intrigues in the Grand Duchy of Hesse ; | SOUPS. 


The great O as a vagabond at a fair, | on Episcopacy, &c. &c. by the Rev. A. Boyd, 12mo, 
4. 6d.—The History of England, by T. Keightley, 3 vols. 


unions at Guissen and Butzbach; ‘ Young Italy;”| with sticks to throw at others in the ground, tup- 
«“y a Y .” A { ° r 8vo. li. 1le. 6d.—The Clouds and Peace of Aristophanes, 
Young Germany;” « Young Europe; projected | ped by the church, crowns, mitres, &c. instead in English Prose,” ero. Gz.--On the Relation between the 


armed expeditions; intervention of the authorities; con- 
tinuation of the union. 





THE DRAMA. 


Cinderella was produced here, the heroine by; 


| of the usual toys. Lord Melbourne is having ~~ Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science, by 
- fy 


e Smith, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Medical Etiquette, by A. 


= |@ shy at the church; but the Queen, Prince Banks, Esq. f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Gisela; a ‘Tragedy, 8vo. 5a— 
Albert, and others, entertain some apprehen-| ‘The Enunciations of Euclid’s Elements, 24mo. 38,—All 
: sion that he may knock down the crown. The 
Drury Lane.—On Tuesday the opera of attitudes of the figures are excellent. 


the New Rules, by J. Jervis, 4th edition, 8vo. 16%.—A 
Gift from Fairy Land; Tales and Legends, post 8vo. 12s. 
‘i fi “ —A Translation of Part II. of Goethe’s Faust, with other 
£100 Reward.* — The Entomological So-} Poems, by L. J. Bernays, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Friends of 


Miss Delcy, a pupil, and we believe the daugh- | ciety having granted their great medal to the | Foutainbleau, by Miss Burdon, 3 vols. post 8vo. Ii. 11s.6d, 


ter, of Mr. Rophino Lacy. The débutante is| 
young, apparently about seventeen or eighteen, 


—Preferment; or, my Uncle the Earl, by Mrs. Gore, 


Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, of Eton, for his ingenious | s vols, post 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d,—History of the Hebrew Com- 
| application of the High-pressure Steam-engine | monwealth, by J. Jahn, D.D. 3d edition, 8vo, 12¢.—Clas- 


sical and Archwological Dictionary of the Nations of 


girlish, with small features, and a merry, ex-| 1°14), : ‘ : 
: , e destruction of the small Fire-fly, the Bees 

< 2 Antiquity and the Middle Ages, by P. A. Nuttall, LL.D, 
pressive, dark eye. Asis too generally the case | Glow-worm, and common House-fly, the Society vo. 162.—"The Complete Works of Bishop Hall, 12 vols, 


in England, she has been hurried upon the)... authorised by Dr. Hawt k n 
. ti ff 8vo. 71. 4s.—History of Russian Literature, 
stage rather prematurely; and, theretore, We | above pe on he tende uf enptyiog = B 


y.Dr. F. Otto, 


translated from the German by G. Cox, M.A. 8vo. 12s8.— 
Burnett’s History of his Own Times, illustrated 


must rather speak of her great promise than | : : wy 4 ; Mrertnene : 
: . more simple and elegant old Block Machi th Fift Portraits, 2 vols. al vo. 2/.2¢—Th 
of her finished performance. She has an organ |, 4 Thrashing Machine to the mc usefal Liturgy of the Church of England, for Children, by Mrs. 


Maddock, Vol. I. 18mo. 2¢, 6d.—W. Davis on Infant-Bap- 


of great power and compass. The lower and : 
middle A v0 are cnatlans and it was only | PU'Pose-—N.B. The above Reward is offered | tism, 18mo. 2s. 6i.—The Poor-Law Amendment Act, by 
° Yj in consequence of the Dr. having severely | S. R. Bosanquet, 12mo. 6s.—Schlegel’s Lectures on Dra- 


matic Art, &c. translated by J. Black, 2 vols. f.cap, 12s.— 


when she strained her voice to its highest pitch! .. 3 . : 
8 pitch ' injured himself by the use of his own discovery. Doctrines and Duties, or Faith and Practice, by T. B. 


that she became harsh and unpleasing. In the) 
last scene this was peculiarly the case, and 


don” are beginning to display themselves. On 


Masquerade. — Symptoms of ‘ Life in Lon-| Ribbans, f.cap, 5s — Observations on Yaws, Leprosy, 
Tetanus, &c. by J. Maxwell, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d.—The 
Barrow Diggers, with Illustrations, 4to. 10s,—The Sure 


8 / ri ° 
~ prod ee ae ae o-~ | Wednesday, Mr. Obbard had his first mMasque-| Word of Prophecy, by the Rev. F. Fysh, 8vo. 9s.—Caleb 
; |rade at the English Opera House, and it was | in the Country, a Story, by Jacob Abbott, 32mo. 1s.—De 


nessed a début of one so young, from which we | fully and merrily attended 


could augur a more brilliant future. A 


years of sound cultivation and practice, and) nioug Jittle instrument, to extinguish candles 


Porquet’s Italian Phrase-Book, a os — 
° . ° Nights’ E i t lated cdward Forster 
Patent Candle-Extinguisher.—A very inge-| royal vo. 12«.—-'The Child's Book of Zoology, by J. H. 
Fennell, ‘square, 3s. 6d. — India, and Indian Missions, 
by the Rev. A. Duff, D.D. 8vo, 12s.—Rev. J. Grierson’s 





Miss Delcy (already well taught and capable of | any desired time, invented by Mr. Jones of| :catise on the Lord's Supper, f.cap, 3s. 6d. 


fine execution) bids fair to be one of the chief | 
musical ornaments of our stage. Her acting| 
was graceful and ladylike ; and, altogether, 
she well merited the favourable reception she} 
experienced. Miss Betts and Miss Collett sang | 
in the concerted pieces with much skill and) 
effect. Mr. Frazer was a laudable Prince ; | 
Mr. Leffler, a laughable Pompolino; Mr. Mor- 
ley, a clever Dandini ; and Hammond, a hu- 
morous Pedro. The fairy transformations were | 
capitally done, under the wand of Mrs. Alban 
Croft (her first appearance) ; and the whole| 
went off with an éclat quite reviving at this 
theatre, hitherto so indifferently attended. 
Covent Garden. — There is nothing here but 
Love, except a little Scandal once a-week. A 
farce called Don't be Frightened, which seems to 








| 8p 





the Strand, has just been submitted to our in- 
spection. It is self-acting, and consists of a 





small circular tube surmounted by two flaps,| METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1839. 





which being put open on the candle an inch or ~ Bousashor, ‘ Thermometer. | qirematen, 
i ine hursday.. 7 rom 42 » 53 | 29°58 stationary, 
half-a-dozen inches down, to the extent in Friday ave $ Gs. 8 |) Sa © 


tended to burn, collapse when the flame has|sSaturday-. 9 | +--+» 45 ++ 53 
descended to the extinguisher, It snaps — dk eeadie- Seas - 
together sharply, and completely fulfils its| Totdey 2.12 | lool 38 L. BS 


purpose. Wednesday 13 soee 40 ++ Sl 
Statement of Facts relating to Sleam Commu-| Prevailing wind, S.W. 
nication with India on the Comprehensive Plan| xcept the 11th, cloudy, with frequent showers of rain. 


Rain fallen, ‘6 of an inch. 


a eee . : : 
(pp- 15, Smith, Elder, and Co.), is a warm} “* Gnainnn tiene tena 








* This squib is handing about in consequence of the 
Master of Eton having expelled some offender or offend- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ers, for letting off squibs on Guy Faux’ day. Surely the} ,, ee s shall be attended 
«old block” alluded to, would have been a more con-| ‘) M. D.’s "hints shalt be a cada to. Lat a 
sistent punishment for such an offence.—Ed. L.G. R. B.S.” There is a note addressed at our office. 
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Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND and LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, founded a.pv. 1815, on the 
Cetginel Sates of the London Equitable. 
Present hence Set Fand, upwards of £845, 


Revenue, upwards of £150,000, 
Assured. Divisible every van mg 


The Right mune ae Earl of Rosebery. 


The Right Hon. the Lord-Justice General, 


to be paid 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Office, No. 5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
The Hon. Lord Moncreift. 


The Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton. 


(All of whom, as weil as the Directors, Ordinary and Extraor- 

dinary, are permanently connected with the Society by Assur- 

ance of more than three years’ standing. 

The Surplus Profits ascertained at 3lst December last were 

— to secure,— 

A Retrospective Bonus of Two per cent. per annum, or 14 

per cent. for the Septennial Period, not only on the original 

sum assured, but likewise on the Bonus additions pre- 

viously declar 

2. A Contingent Prospective Bonus of T wo per cent. per annum, 

from and after 3let December last, on all Poli- 

cies of five years’ standing that may emerge before 3lst 

December 1845, when the next Investigation, and conse- 

quent oe ayehgee of Bonus, — place. 
he 
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Loans, either 
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fidential. 






































assed in 1827, ny grant Loans to 
Thole Policies (without any expense except the Stamp for a ee Oo Cc K. 
issory Note), to the extent of nine-tenths of their calculated 
They are likewise empowered to aliow Mem- 
tions; i.e. to have their 


value at the time. 
bers to commute their Bonus- Additi 
coh applied towards reduction of their future Annual Pre- 


Thus, for example,— 
A, in the year 1820, being then forty years afeen xe gy ar 
life for £3000, paying an annual premium of . £98 
He is now fifty-nine years of 
Bonus or Addition, declared and aeetashed to his Policy, of 1035/- 
12s., which, with the 3000/., the original sum assured, shews 
ae fall amount of the sum = ’ contained in — Policy 


curity. Every iadermation on this or any other subject connected 
with the Society may be obtained on application (if by letter, post 
paid) iad the Head Office in  Bilabers or to any of the Society's 


inburgh, 5 St. Andrew 
N.B.—Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposals to meet any par- 
ticular contingency, or effect any specific object, will be trans. 
parties desirous of obtaining them; and all official 
communications of this nature are considered as strictly con- 


. »—Hugh ning seen Yd Pall al wee: 
Huddersfield, Hy 
ae ret 
Liverpoo! —Arthur Ough 
er,—Th 


by-law of the seer 
embers on the securit: 


eeeees 0 

Were “Ato die in 1045, after ‘payment of his | cocatbom for that 

year, the sum payable under the Policy would be .... £4600 11 
Or, if it were an object to him to reduce his pre: 


Contributions, he a t, by giving up his seven — his 
ae ee 
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on Redeemable Annuity, or on tirst Heritable Se- 


JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
uare. 


Agencies in England :— 


rs, Horton Koa 
Watt, — 
ard, attorney. 
and Co. Exch 





reet East. 
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O68. 
; peste thats a. ty Sendnin 


Cross Street, Pe Street. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE MONTH 
[HE HISTORY 


from the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. By the Rev. H.H. Milman. 3 vols. 8vo- 


ISTORY of the POPES of ROME, their 
Church and State, during the 16th and 17th Conturies, 
‘ranslated from the German of Leopold Ranke. 3 vols. 8vo. 


} Ye CORRESPONDENCE of 


WILLIAM PITT, FIRST EARL of CHATHAM. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes, completing 


gs Ayre By Peter Evan Turnbull, 


Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. 
ISTORICAL ELOGE 
WATT. 
with additional Notes, by James Patrick Muirhead, 
With a Portrait. 8vo. 
THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
ETICAL WORKS of the Rev. H. H. 
MILMAN, with Preface and Notes by the Author, a 
nd other Illustrations. 
Scott. Crabe, Southey, &c. 


HR SS4¥ on ARCHITECTURE. By Thos. 









100 Plates, spel 8vo. 


A N ACCOUNT of the BRITISH SET- 


TLEMENTS in the STRAITS of MALACCA, including 
enang, Malacca, and S: 


BER. 
of CHRISTIANITY, 


the Werk. 8vo. 


of JAMES 


By M. Arago. Translated from the French, 
Esq. M.A. 


Uniform with the Works of 
3 vols. f.cap 8vo. 


Esq. 34 edition, carefully revised, tm nearly 


» By Lieut. Newbold. 2 vols. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


Anmal 
Whole Profits belong to the 


age, and has an actually anen 


mat Annual 


. Sa. 

4: referred. receiving immediately the} node vane of 
his Sie e would, by quer it, be entitled to a sum 
seeees 4563 10 8 
te he were desirous at Prevent of having a joan on yr _. 

he might borrow to ¢he exten £1430 
The above example will probably be admitted to be cestieihp 
sufficient to shew, in a practical point of view, the great benetits 
by parties insuring with this office. 
The Directors are at all times ready to entertain Proposals for 


sania 
On Monday, 8vo. 
HARGE delivered to the CLERGY of 
the DIOCESE of EXETER, 
By the Right Rev. HENRY, LORD BISHOP of EXETER, 
At his Triennial Visitation, in the Months of August, 
September, and October, 1839. 
John ‘Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~ Shortly = - published, inl vole oblong folie Outlines to 
ustrate a Moral Allegory, entitled, 
HE FIG GHTE of FREEWILLE 
By R. WESTMACOTT, Jun, A.R.A. F.R.S. 
John Mitchell, wee my and Publisher to Her Majesty, 
jd Bond Street. 
I medi ly will be e published, i in3 vols. post tre. 
x 
IY HE EF RIG H tT: a Novel. 
By MISS ELLEN PICKERIN 
Authoress of «T’ he. Heiress,” “The Merchants Daughter,” 
“ Nan Darrell,” &c. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond ances “Oliver and Boyd, 
snienanastindas 


AJOR HORT? S NEW “WORK, 

THE ROCK, will be Published on Monday next, with 

e of Gibraltar, taken on the spot 

by Lieutenant Lacey, in a beautiful printed 4to volume, price 

al. 28.5; greg by ‘Oktay, Publishers, to Her Majesty. 
Saunders and desi eushare, Conduit Street. 














ly printed in 


blished honk 


On. January ad will be p 
medium 8v0, the Birt Ne Number of 
O R A 





yA CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 
Affthor of « eter Simple,” é&c. with Lilustrations by 
jarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
To on rarer in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
on: Lengman, Irme, and Co. 





LORD BROUGHAM ON PUBLIC MEN. 
On the _ Lees will “Ales fooges re in 2 Vols. re 8vo. price 
Guinea, b h, a new edition o} 


ISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATES- 
MEN and ata paateguies Characters who flourished 


in the time of Ss en 
ENRY LORD — 
Also may be h 
THE wa WORK, with TWENTY.FOUR a 
n 2 Vols. royal 8vo. price Two Guin: 


Sends Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 





Ina few days will be published, in 8vo. price 4s.6d. Part III. ofa 
GEN 


ERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
BUGioaa projected and partly arranged by the 
late Rev. HUGH E, Bp. D. Principal of King’s College, Lon- 
don ; edited by Py nen. HENRY J. ROSE, B.D. late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

London: B. Fellowes; J.,G., F., and J. Rivington; Duncan 
and Malcolm; E. Hodgson; G. Lawford; J.M,.Richardson; J, 
Bohn; J. ou R. Hodgson; pe Dowding; G. and A, Green- 
land; F. -, Westley; J. Fraser; L. A. Lewis; James Bohn; 
Capes a Co. ; J. and J.J. “Deighton, Cambridge; and J. H 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


GRANT'S SKETCHES IN LONDON, 
In 1 handsome vol, so with 24 tine Etchings by Phiz, price 


3e. bound in cloth, 
KETCH ES I LONDON, 





Bee NOTE 


are Masters, and pepe a Sacred 
o 
of all Booksellers. 


Parker, Oxford. —" 


with Original Instructions for preserving Birds for Cabinets of 
Natural 


a 


FRENCH TESTAMENT. 
neat pocket edition, for Schools-or Private Families, 
E NOUVEAU TESTAMENT, royal 
24mo. price 3s. roan, lettered. May also be had in supe. 
rior bindings. 
London: Duncan and Malcolm, 37 Paternoster Row; and 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
7 In 15 veles Bro. (being the third collected edition), ee. 
e 71. 17s. 6d, boards, 
|THE WHOLE WORKS of the Right 
Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. Lord Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore; with a Life of the Author, and a Critical 
Examination of his Writings. 
By the Right Rev. REGINALD HEBER, D.D, 
Late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Also may be had, —s by the same Author, in 8yo. 


2s, boards, 
Holy Living ond Dying; together with 


Prayers, containing the Whole Duty of a Christian, and the 
parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions, and furnished for all 
Necessities. 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans; J. 
Richardson; Hatchard and Son; J.,G., F., and J. Rivington; 
J. Bohn; Hamilton, Adams, — 3 Duncan and Malcolm; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; E. — B. Fellowes; H. 
ee. ; C. Dolman; i. ‘Bickers ; J. at varker, Oxford; J. and 
J.J.1 Cc ge; G.and Liverpool; and 











Ww. Strong, Bristol. 


BURROW’S CONCHOLOGY. 
Third edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated by 28 plates, drawn from 
Nature, price 16s. boards, or beautifully coloured by Sowerby, 


ll. lls. Gd. 
{LEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, 
according to the Linnean System. 
By the Rev. E. J. BURROW, A.M, &c. 
London: Duncan and Malco!m, 87 Paternoster Row, 


A NEW WORK BY THOMAS HOOD, Esq. __ 
T HE Laughing Admirers of “THE 


COMIC ANNUAL” will not, it is believed, look parti- 

cularly grave at the promise this year held out to them of a Con- 

tinental Variety. But for the information of the public gener- 
ally, Messrs. A. H. Baily and Co. have the pleasure to announce 

an entirely New Work tee 

UP THE RHINE; 

Being a Collection of Letters from a Family Party, with nu- 

merous original Embellishments, sketched from Nature and 

without Art, by gover HOOD, Esq. The Work, price 12s. 

will be published on the 25th. 

London: A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Corekihh. 





E SACRED GIFT. 

HE LIFE of ‘CHRIST ILLUSTRATED. 

The REDEEMER, his Humiliation, Exaltation, Mira- 
cles, Discourses, Parables, and Example. Illustrated by choice 
Passages from One Hundred and Thirty-eight Old and Modern 
Divines, embellished with Seventy Engravings on Wood after the 
Gift of Perpetual Interest. 
rice, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 15s.; and may be had 
London : Ball, Arnold, and Co, 84 Paternoster Row. 


“ WATERTON'S WANDERINGS. NEW EDITION. 
@s. cloth 


ered, 
ANDERINGS i in SOUTH AMERICA, 
e North-west of the United States, and the ‘Antilles; 


— 
CHARLES WATERTON, Esq 


cs “ Every pase oth his book breathes such a spirit eofkindness and 





By pm GRANT, 





a of « ra “ecollectons, &e. &c.; with Twenty- 
fou ings, by Phiz, ‘The 2a 
edition. 

“Many ple wonder at the love of London.—Why so? It is 


ee the best summer residence—none other is so cool. The 
best abode in winter—for none other is so warm. The rich pre- 
fer it for containing every luxury ; sg: ng poor—where can 
a be made to go so far ?”—Sir F. 
London: Printed for Thomas Teeg, 7 7 Ghonpeide, and may be 
had of all other Booksell lers. 





A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In f.cap 8v0, price 5s. fancy cloth, 


Records of other Da “ 


Author of * Thoughts and Reminiscences," “Sacred 


London: Simpk 
and Co. 


legories,” 
an Marshall, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, 
Ww. saninanins aanaatens — Street. 
DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYNDHURST. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 204. beautifully printed, and handsomely 
bound in embossed cloth, upwards of 1000 pages, 


‘HE SPIRIT of the METROPOLITAN 

CONSERVATIVE PRESS; being a Selection of the 
best Leading Articles which have see in the London | tl 
Conservative Journals during the ve: With a pp imetaciens 
Preface byan EMINENT POL iMGAL wait ER. 

«The talent and ability d press, 
raising its leading organs high in the ale pry intellect and litera- 
ture, are not undeserving of a more permanent record. 
surprising day after day toread such articles as the ‘ Metropolitan 
Press’ supplies on the very spur of the moment, independently of 
those graver investigations of important questions, which from 
time to time enrich their colamnas. Of the present collection of 
Conservatism during 1839, we will only say that the party need 
not be ashamed of the pens by which it is supported.”—Literary 
Gazette, Nov. 9. 

Asa list of the Nobility and Gentry who have honoured the 
work with their oo will shortly be published, Walter 
and Co. respectfully suggest that Subscribers, who wish their 











KETCHES and SOUVENIRS; or,| _ 
LOKDS, 


Dublin: F n° M: Time 


I¢ is} — 


humour and singleness of heart, 


that we know nothing to compare with it, except the little vo- 
lume of that prince of piscators, the amiable Izaac Walton. His 
book we may safely pronounce to be full, not of amusement only, 
but of curious and useful information es = the Natural 
History of South America.”—Quarterly Rev 


ew. No. 66. 
B, Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


WHATELY ON SHAKSPERE. 
3d edition, price 4s. cloth lettered. 
EMARKS on some of the CHARAC- 
TERS oTHOM AS with e. 
THOMAS WHATELEY, Esq. 
Edited by Richard Whately, D.D. ‘Archbishop of Dublin. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


n 1 vol. f.cap Sve. 5s. cloth. 


YACINTH O'GARA, HONOR DE- 
LANY, IRISH PRIESTS, and ENGLISH LAND- 


By the Author of “ Mothers and Sons, Irishmen and 
rishwomen,” &c. 

w edition, corrected by the Auther. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and. Co. | 


Ini 1 oa ve with Maps by by John Arrowsmith, 
OYAGES of the DUTCH BRIG of 


WAR ae MB, through the Southern and little 


known Parts of the Moluccan nee pa and along the previ- 
ously unknown a oast of New 


inea, performed during 
he Years 1825 and 182) 


By D. H. KOLFF 


Translated from the Dutch by GEORGE WINDSOR EARL, 


Author of “ The Eastern Seas 
London : J. Madden and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street. 


THE CHILD'S LIBRARY.—A NEW VOLUME. 
HE CHILD'S ‘BOOK “of ZOOLOGY, or 


Gleanings from Natural Histor, 
AMES H. FENNELL. 
With Eighty KEngravings. 
Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols. 54. cloth 
Peter Wilkins, 1 vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Philip Quaril, 1 vol. 2s. 6d. cloth. 





names to appear in the list, should give instructions to that effect | 





to their respective kseliers when ordering the work. 
James Walter and Co. Mitre and Crown Publishing 
Warehouse, 9! Fieet Street. 


Fairy Tales in Verse, 1 vol. 2s. 6d. cloth, 

‘The Child's Fairy Library, 6 vols. 15s. cloth. 

The Child's Pictorial Bible, 2 vols. 6s. cloth. 

ndon: Joseph Themas; ‘T', Tegg ; and Simpkin and Co 


T 
unite 
Singh 


__ SOC OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY 


Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their Arrangements for supplying 


THE POPULAR NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR PERUSAL IN TOWN 


AND COUNTRY, 


and that they have succeeded in adopting a Plan (in connexion with their long-established Publishing Business) by which Subscribers in the most remote Parts of Great Britain 
may be furnished with all the New Works in the various Departments of Literature. The attention of Literary Circles and Book Societies is most sone -requested, the 
e 


great cost attending the purchase of New Books being reduced to a small Annual Subscription from each Member, entitling them to select any Work they may ¢ 


The Catalogues of this extensive Library consist of — 


sire. 


1, All Modern Works in History, Biography, Travels, Divinity, Moral and Political Philosophy, Poetry, Fiction, «&c. 
2, All the Standard Works in the various Branches of Literature of an earlier date. 

3. The best Periodical Literature, generally from the Commencement of each Series, 
4. A large Collection of French, Italian, and German Works, the New Publications being constantly added. 
5. A splendid Illustrative Library, consisting of Architectural Views, &c. 


The whole being reserved exclusively for the Use of Subscribers, who are assisted in the choice of New Works by the Publication of select Monthly Lists. 
on, or Coach, at the option of the Subscribers, 


unite in a Single Subscription. Boxes are forwarded b 


or Sailing-Packets, Vans, W 


Steam 
Single Letter, on application (post-paid) to Messrs, SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Families may 
Terms and Particulars, as a 





Next week, 1 vol. 8vo. 


LETTERS ON PALESTINE. 


Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, ; 37, 38. 


By the Rey. J. D. PAXTON. 


APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 6d. with Ninety-Three Wood Engravings, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE BIBLE, 


And Confirmations of Sacred History from the Egyptian Monuments. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


** An clegant, and well-executed little work, on a most interesting subject.” British Magazine. 


LONDON : 


C. TILT. 





WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
E. CHURTON, 36 HOLLES STREET. 
Embellished by 12 ings, price 2s, 6d. 


The Sporting A Aimene, 1840. 





The Life of the Duke of Wellington. 


I 
With 12 Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 
Scripture Biography for the Young. 


Iv. 

In 2 vols. price 1 
LAMARTINE’S SOUVENIRS 
Pendent un Voyage en Orient. 
1n 1 vol. medium 8vo. price 20s, in cloth. 


Also, —— ready, 


The Holy Bible. 
3 With Marginal References on copious Notes, by the Rev. 
J. H. Caunter, B.D. and embellished with 144 Engravings by 
Martin and Westall. 


The Life of Christ. 


Uniform with “ Scripture Biography for the Young.” 


New Books of the Season.—The only System 
by which Subscribers can depend upon an immediate supply of 
every New Publication is that pursued at Churton’s British and 
Boreign Library, 26 Holles Street, viz.—to place at their disposal 
an unlimited supply of every New Publication the day it issues 
from the press. 

Terms for Town or Country 
The Year, 5!. 5s, Half-yearly, 31. 3s. ‘Quarter, 1l, 168. 


SPLENDID ANNUALS NOW READY. 
‘INDENS’ TABLEAUX. Prose, Poetry, 
and Art, for 1840. Embellished ip a new and unique 


Edited by MISS MITFORD. 
Imperial 4to. handsomely bound in morocco, 2. 2s. 


Style. 
3 India 


Sy 
A few Copies with the Plates beautifully coloured after 
the original Drawings, 3!, 3s. 


Il. 
The Oriental Annual; 
Tales, Legends, and Historical Romances. 

y Thomas Bacon, Esq. 

With Engravings by W. and E. Finden. 

Elegantly bound in morocco, 2is.; or large paper, with Proof 

mpressions of the Plates, 2/. 12s, 6d. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


a handsome volum 


LIZA COOK'S POETICAL WORKS, 
beautifully illustrated Edition. 
ost 8vo. bound in cloth, 16s.; morocco, elegant, 20s. 


IL. 
A Gift from Fairy Land ; 
inn Series of Fairy Legends. Profusely embellished i in the Style 
4 Rogers's Italy,” with One Hundred fanciful and illustrative 
tchings. Smail 8vo, very neatly bound, price 12s, 
Charles Tilt, Fieet Street. 





DE FELLENBERG’S INSTITUTIONS. 
HAT DE FELLENBERG HAS 


DONE FOR EDUCATION. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Condes: Street. 


A pp EDITION. 
p Bvo. 5s. 6d 


ANNIBAL my "BITHYNIA ; a Play. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
2. Poems. F.cap, 5s. 6d. 
3. Tour in Normandy. Plates, post 8vo. 


98. 
4. Tour in Sicily. “Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


EW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS 
DAY, by Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Maribo- 
rough Street. 





I. 
Preferment; a Novel. 


By Mrs. Gore, 
Author of * Mrs, Armytage,” “ Stokeshill Place,” &c. 
3 vols. 


II. 
The Duchess of St. Albans’ Memoirs. 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait. 


III. 
Commentaries on the Historical Plays of 
Shakspere. 

By the wo ogee Tt. P. ‘enamel 

y 8vo. 


The Flying "Dutchman ; ; 
A Legend of the High Seas. 
By the antl of * Cavendish,” &c. 


The new a Officer ; 
Or, Sketches of Service. 
By Sir Robert Steele. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


3 vols, 


VI. 
Viola, the Affianced. 


2d edition, 1 vol, post 8vo. 
—— ready, 


Excursions in Denmark; Norway, and Sweden. 
Including Notices of the State of Public Opinion in those 
Countries, and Anecdotes of — Courts. 

By Robert Bremner, Es 
Author of “ Excursions in the Inte Bow, of Russia,” &c. 
vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


II 
Sporting Excursions in ‘the Rocky Mountains, 
With a sea to the Sandwich Islands. 
B. - Townshend, E mete 
: po ost Bvo. wath Plat 
Henry C eiunes "Publisher, 13 Great Mariborough Street. 





Conduit Street. 
ESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
The Sea-Captain. 


By Sir Lytton Bulwer, Bart. 34 edition. 


Il. 
| In a beautifully printed 4to vol. dedicated, by express permission, 
1 to j 


er Majesty, 
he Rock, 
With a Variety of Illustrations, descriptive of Gibraltar, 
y Major Hort, 81st Regiment. 
Accompanied by numerous Drawings, taken on the Spot by 
Lieut. Lacey. 


Ill. 
Western India in 1838. 
By Mrs. Postans, Authoress of “ Cutch.” 
With Drawings tinted and coloured. 


Social Life in Germany Illustrated 
In the Dramas of Her Royal Highness the Princess Amelia 
of Saxony. 
Translated from the German, with Notes and an Introduction, 
Mrs. Jameson. 


Ve 
Records of Real Life, in the Palace and the 
ttage. 
By Miss Harriott Pigott, 


VI. 
The Friends of Fontainbleau 
By Miss Burdon, 
Author of The “eg Evidence." 


The Monk and ‘the Married Man. 
By Miss Waddington, 
Author of « Mlsrepeocontation,’ * « Janet,” &c, 
Vill. 
Family Records. 
By Lady Caan Bury. 


Poems written on Newfoundland. 
y Miss H. Prescott. 


xX. 
On the 20th November, the NEW EDITION of 
odge’s Peerage for 1840. 
Corrected throughout, from the Personal Communications of the 
Nobility. 


Works now ready :— 


XI, 
Rambles in the South of Ireland. 
By Lady Chatterton. 
2d edition, revised. 


Real Pearls i Py . False Setting. 


By the “ = la Pasture. 


Max Wentworth ; a Novel. 

Agents—for wae ss j Onmming, Dablin ; for Scotland, Bell 

Bredfute, ainbagn e 
UNIFORM Ww ITH THE WORKS ( OF LORD ‘BY RON. 
In 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. PE the 
OETICAL WORKS of PERCY 

BYSSHE Herta pe A 
ed by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
Edwerd Hexen, Dover Street. 


PJISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time; in which it is in- 
tended to consider Men and Events on Christian Princi _ 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLA 
The 96th Number a published ith Index, price ie. » 
a ting the 
J,,G., F., and J. Rie ngton, St. Paul «Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pali Mai 
The Work may now be had in 7 vols. ries 2/, 12¢, boards; 
or any Volume or Number singly. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








8 New Burlington Street, November 15, 


MR. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 





ONE FAULT. BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ The Widow Barnaby,” “ Vicar of Wrexliill,” &c. 3 vols. 


II. 
MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, K.C.B. &c. 
By E. HOWARD, Esq. Author of * Rattlin the Reefer.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Sir Sidney Smith, engraved by Freeman, after Opie, 


III. 
SAM SLICK’S LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT WESTERN; 
OR, LIFE IN A STEAMER. 


By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, the Clockmaker.” 
1 vol. post 8vo. uniform with ‘* The Clockmaker,” with Illustrations. 


TRAVELS IN KOORDISTAUN, MESOPOTAMIA, &c. 


Including an Account of the PARTS of THOSE COUNTRIES HITHERTO UNVISITED by EUROPEANS, with Sketches of the 
Character and Manners of the Koordish and Arab Tribes. 


By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. Author of ‘ The Kuzzilbash,” “ A Winter Journey (Tatar) to Persia,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


V. 
THE PATH-FINDER; OR, THE INLAND SEA. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Author of “ The Pioneers,” ‘ Last of the Mohicans,” “ The Prairie,” &c. 3 vols. 
VI. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND DURIMG THE REIGN OF 
STUARTS, INCLUDING THE PROTECTORATE. 
By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravir gs from Original Paintings. 
VII. 
COUSIN GEOFFREY, THE OLD BACHELOR; A NOVEL. 


Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. Author of “ Jack Brag,” “ The Parson’s Daughter,” “ Maxwell, &c. 3 vols. 


Vill. Ix. 
ITALY; with SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY ; 
And an Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaga and Batatha. 
Sea wie — By ALEXANDER DUMAS, 
NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY. To which is added, by the same Author, 
Embellished with a fine Portrait of Mr, Beckford, from the original Painting by Acté, the Maid of Corinth. 


An Historical Romance. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, price 6s. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED :— 
I. Ill. 
MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, | ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


Including the Ancien Régime, the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restoration, From the Sketch-Book of a Nobleman. Edited by Francis J. Grund, Esq. 
By Lieut.-General Count Mathieu Dumas. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. | “ A picture drawn to the life of the wealthy classes of America.”—Allas, 


NOW odbe.ers. | THE comcnupine yonumns OF THE 
MR. AINSWORTH’S JACK SHEPPARD. MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 
Embellished with Twenty-seven IMustrations by George Cruikshank, and Portrait of the Author, By M catmyercetetes 


by RK. I. Lane, Esq. R.A. (Vols. III. and IV.) Embel 
In 3 vols. post Sve, bound, price 25s. ! 





Characteristic Illustrations 
and Portraits. 


CHEAP AND ELEGANT BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


The following popular Works of Fiction have recently been comprised in 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE NEATLY BOUND VOLUME, WITH ENGRAVINGS, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. ANY VOLUME CAN 
BE HAD SEPARATELY. 
Mr. Lover's Rory O’More — Mr. Cooper's Precaution— Miss Edgeworth’s Helen — Mr. Morier’s Zohrab— Mr. Maxwell’s Captain Blake, or My Life — Mr. James's Darnley, De I,'Orme, Philip 


Augustus, and Henry Masterton—Mr, Hook's Jack Brag— Mr. Maxwell's Bivouac — Mr. Ainsworth’s Rookwood — Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, Paul Clifford, and Eugene Aram—Captaia 
Marryat’s Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a Father, King’s Own, Mr, Midshipman Easy, Newton Forster, &c. 


*,* The succeeding Volumes of the Standard Novels about to auger will comprise Capt. Chamier’s Ben Brace, Mrs. Trollope’s Vicar of Wrexhill, Miss Mitford's 
Belford Regis, &c. ; each Work complete in One Volume, with Engravings, price (is. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Wer Majesty. 
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